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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Tue last few days have been a critical period in inter- 
_ national affairs; so critical that comment on it must take 
- precedence over everything else and perhaps throw our 
editorial pages a little out of balance. The British Gov- 
ernment has announced its intention of building aérial 
armament to a one-Power standard. The French took 
notice accordingly, and made prompt reply with a duly 
enlarged programme; and so, we are in for another fine 
| run of competitive armament-building, and all that goes 
with it in the way of jingoism and scares. This paper 
was blamed for an improper pessimism, we remember, 
when it stood practically alone in denouncing the Wash- 
ington conference as an egregious and arrant fraud. Well, 
but how about it? What is the status of the naval treaties 
at this good day, and in face of the changed technique 
-of warfare, what would their ratification and observance 
amount to, anyway? 


\ 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK, 431 


_ In the matter of aérial armament the French Government 
has put into effect the two-power standard which the 
British Government so long maintained on the sea; and 
naturally the Britishers are showing some reluctance 
about swallowing their own medicine. Premier Baldwin 
has just proposed a great expansion of the British air- 
forces; but the French programme also provides for 
expansion, and the prospect is that if the competition 
continues, and the current projects and proposals are 
- carried out, there will be 624 planes stationed in England 
4 in 1926, and 1530 in France. The International Commis- 
sion of Jurists, sitting at the Hague, has just got through 
_ framing a set of rules which declare that aérial bombing 
is legitimate only when it is directed against military 
forces and establishments, munitions-factories and lines 
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warfare is there anything that would lead us to doubt 
that the airplanes now built and building will not be used 
- to the full limit of their power of destruction? 


Att humbug about the “solidarity of the Entente” has 
at last become so tenuous and transparent, thank fortune ! 
, that a blind man can not help seeing that England’s meas- 


ures are aimed at France and France’s at England. Even 
representative publicists in the two countries are dropping 
all pretence to the contrary, and the New York World 
has followed suit with an impassioned editorial in the 
issue of 1 July. M. André Tardieu gives up the ship with 
the statement that “the whole moral foundation of Anglo- 


| French policy seems crumbling”—all England’s fault, of 


course, that it is so. Our liberal brother A. G. Gardiner 
remarks, more in sorrow than in anger, that “though pub- 
lic opinion deplores the necessity of the new policy, it 
unanimously agrees no other course is possible if Eng- 
land is to preserve her security and liberty of action.” 


So there you are! Anyone who thinks that the late war 
was more than an incident in European life, or that the 
fundamental quality of international relations was in the 
least changed by it, can not cherish his illusions much 
longer. He will soon learn that he has another guess 
coming. The only real triumph in the late war was won 
by the hard good sense in Lincoln’s maxim that nothing 
is ever settled until it is settled right. A war to end 
wat, or a war to make the world safe for democracy, is 
simply a contradiction in terms; and as long as enough 
numskulls can be found on occasion to take stock in such 
impudent foolery, so long will the present delightful 
state of things go on. Such is the moral order of the 
universe, men and brethren, and you can’t beat it. Charity 
and patience are a sort of specialty with this paper, but 
really we can’t much more than go through the motions of 
sympathy with people who think they can beat the God 
of the Jews at his own game. 


APPARENTLY England is about ready to espouse the cause 
of Germany in the international imbroglio. The colour of 
English influence in our newspapers, at least, has seemed 
to show this for a few days past. If so, we suspect that 
the present German Government is just about weak and 
gullible enough to fall in with alacrity. Germany ought 
by this time to have learned enough about British policy 
to give it a wide berth; for, actually, England has not 
a whit more use for Germany, except as a vassal State, 
than has France; the only difference being that England 
confines its notion of vassalage to an industrial and com- 
mercial inferiority. As long as Germany is content with 
this position, England will be pro-German enough for 
anybody; but no longer. In short, England is up to its 
old business of restoring the “balance of power.” The 
New York World admits this, but is too polite to say why. 


But the reason ought to be clear to the Germans, and 
they ought to act accordingly by taking a leaf out of the 
Turk’s book. Except the Russians, the Turks are the 
only people in Europe for whose foreign policy we have 
a grain of respect. They stuck out for their sovereign 
rights, well aware that the Allies were indulging in mere 
bluster, and by timing their performances in a states- 
manlike way, they made the Allied Powers hunt grass. 
A strong Government in Germany would seize the present 
golden moment to do two things: first, to denounce 
formally the responsibility-clause of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles; second, to conclude a free-trade agreement with 
the Soviet Government of Russia, on the basis of primi- 
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tive barter, values to be determined by a mixed commis- 
sion from the economic councils of both countries—thus 
putting their foot straight through the most-favoured- 
nation clause of the same infamous document. 


Tuis would effectively dissipate all the bluster and bluff 
of the Allies, and bring things, as the poker-players say, 
to a show-down. The Germans are well aware that M. 
Poincaré’s position at home is becoming very shaky—so 
shaky that he has to call for a vote of confidence on nearly 
every question in the Chamber. They ought to be equally 
well aware of what would befall them if they took any lot 
or part with England, leading up to a struggle with the 
French. They have let themselves in for this sort of thing 
before, and permitted their country to become the battle- 
ground of Europe. This is the moment for them to be 
making some energetic motions of their own; they have, 
obviously, nothing to lose by making them, and everything 
to gain. However, from the present German Government, 
we are bound to say, nothing of the sort is to be very con- 


‘fidently expected. 


ENGLAND, meanwhile, is straining every resource to get to 
a satisfactory understanding with the United States. The 
difficulties in the way are considerable. One is amused at 
the complaints appearing in the British section of our 
press, that the United States is now more anti-German 
than England. We were immensely tickled at reading last 
Sunday the strictures of “a man prominent in British Gov- 
ernment circles” upon our “sentimental anti-Germanism.” 
He said, “The fact is, our Allied propaganda during the 
war did its work in America too well. You are far distant 
from the realities of European politics, and [italics ours] 
naturally have not readjusted your international viewpoint 
as far as we have. It is a case of arrested development.” 


Isn’t that just too sweet for anything? The sum of the 
matter is that Britain after having taught us, for the sake 
of its own peculiarly cold-blooded and vicious purposes, to 
hate the Germans with all our might, is now under the 
necessity, for similar purposes, of making us believe that 
they are pretty good fellows after all. Having taught us 
to support the French with blind devotion for the sake of 
Lafayette and democracy and humanity and all that sort 
of thing, y’understand, Britain now has to convince us 
that they are a bloodthirsty lot and should be squelched. 
Meanwhile the British Government is still quite willing, 
apparently, that we should think as badly of the Russians 
as possible, for the longer we can be hoodwinked out of 
the Russian market, the better for British trade. In this 
connexion we note with surprise and distress that British 
trade with these murderous brigands amounts this year to 
a contract-value of £13%4 million. Under the circum- 
stances, we still applaud the sentiment of the founding 
fathers against entangling alliances, world without end; 
and we are delighted to see evidence that the majority- 
opinion of the country is increasingly on our side. 


Dr. TrxHon, former Patriarch of the Russian Church, 
who has been held in prison pending a trial for treason, 
has been set free by order of the Russian Supreme Court, 
and apparently his trial, if it is held at all, will be a mere 
formality. Dr. Tikhon’s release followed a statement 
issued by him in which he acknowledged that at various 
times he had actively opposed the Government and had 
given the prestige of his support to counter-revolutionary 
movements. He asked for clemency on his pledge of 
future good behaviour. It is probable that Dr. Tikhon’s 
plea was made at the instigation of one of the astute 
Communist leaders, for his plight was becoming as embar- 
rassing for the Government as it was unpleasant for him. 
Since most of his colleagues in the Russian Church had 


decided to accept the inevitable and cut the painter which 
attached them to the corpse of Tsarism, and the church 
council had repudiated him, Dr. Tikhon was no longer 
a powerful counter-revolutionary focus, but merely a 
pathetic old man. The evidence against him, we gather 
from a summary issued by the Russian Telegraph Agency 
in London two months ago, was probably sufficient to 
hang him under any legal system in existence, but there 
is no particular point in hanging an old man who has 
confessed and recanted, and can do no more damage. 


By a curious coincidence, on the day that Dr. Tikhon’s 
release was announced in Moscow, the anti-Russian 
rumour-factory in Riga revamped and refurbished the yarn 
which it originated last spring, to the effect that the 
former Patriarch had died in his cell as the result of 
poison administered by his Bolshevik jailers. According 


to the story, the poisoning followed a long period of | 


torture. For several years Russian stories of this same 
general character have periodically been launched at Riga, 
and, as events have proved, in no case has such a story 
had any foundation in fact. “This has long been apparent 
to every one who follows the Russian news, except the 
newspaper-editors and the head-line writers. Confronted 
simultaneously with conclusive news-reports from the 
Associated Press and from their own correspondents in 
Moscow that Dr. Tikhon had been freed, and the vague 
rumour from far-off Riga that he had been poisoned, the 
head-line men never hesitated for an instant. “Riga Hears 
Tikhon Is Dead of Poison,’ announced the New York 
Times; “Dr. Tikhon Reported Dead, Poisoned in Moscow 
Prison,” cried the front page head-line in the liberal New 
York World. 


A FEW days after American newspaper-readers had 
learned of his death at the hands of a Bolshevik poison- 
squad, Dr. Tikhon, who had retired to a monastery to rest, 
gave an interview to the Associated Press in which he 
asserted that he had been well treated in prison. There- 
upon the World was moved to express editorially its 
astonishment that the report from Riga had been a hoax. 
“Once again important and highly inflammatory news 
about Russia has proved to be unreliable,” it lamented. 
No other New York newspaper offered any apology to its 
readers for the falsification. This reminds us that some 
three years ago, when the Tsarist émigrés had more 
money than now, and every European capital flashed its 
lies about Russia into the news, one New York newspaper 
employed a man to sift the truth from the propaganda. 
After he had been on the job for a few days, a cablegram 
from Helsingfors announced that Trotzky had poisoned 
Lenin and made himself Tsar. The news-sifter, in pre- 
paring this for the paper, appended a note to the effect 
that no Russian news from Helsingfors had yet proved 
authentic, and attaching a list of the various mendacities 
that had come out of Helsingfors during the previous 
year. The managing editor, beholding these reservations, 
in a burst of anguish declared that a splendid front-page 
story had been ruined. The next day a displach from 
Moscow stated that Trotzky and Lenin had made speeches 
from the same platform. “That poisoning story must 
have been a fake,” confessed the managing editor, “but 
it was a corking good piece of news.” s 


Tue Soviet GovERNMENT seems to be coming along with 


the business of granting openings to foreigners, although — 


it is not yet clear just what these amount to. An official 
list recently published carries the names of twenty-nine 


grants made in twelve months; of the grantees, ten are © 


German, six are American and five are English. At any 
rate, this is what appears on the face of the figures; but 
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report has it that several of the corporations which bear 
German names are actually either American or English 


in respect to financing and management.: It has been 


rumoured for a long time that English capitalists were 
buying into German industry, but the employment of 
American capital to push German goods in Russia is 
rather a novelty, and not exactly the sort of thing our 
Department of State has counted on. 


Day by day, in every way, the Government’s case against 
the brethren of the Chemical Foundation gets funnier 
and funnier. We have not had such entertaining reading 
since the senatorial investigation of the Shipping Board 
which ended so suddenly and so mysteriously a few years 
ago. Up to date, the prize exhibit of pure humour has 
been the Foundation’s contention that it was Mr. Wilson’s 
desire to break the dye-monopoly that led Mr. Palmer to 
organize the Chemical Foundation and sell it the German 
patents. This was brought out in Mr. Palmer’s own 
testimony. The price, said the former Custodian of Alien 
Property, was not important; the thing was to break the 
monopoly. This, Mr. Palmer and the Foundation seem to 
think, has been accomplished; although their view hardly 


seems to square with the evidence which has been intro-' 


duced to show that the prohibitive price which the Founda- 
tion demanded for the use of certain patents rendered 
impracticable the Government’s proposed plan to develop 
a nitrate-plant at Muscle Shoals. So far, we have not 
noticed that the Government’s attorneys have asked Mr. 
Palmer why, if he and the President really wanted to 
break the dye-monopoly, they did not take the easy and 
obvious way of asking Congress to pass a law abrogating 
the patents, 


Wuat’s sauce for the goose is—sauce for the goose. 
In the eyes of the ‘Government and the operators, the 
Railway Labour Board appears to be sauce for the rail- 
way-labourers and for them alone. Two years ago the 
Pennsylvania Railway Company, finding it inconvenient 
to comply with a ruling of the Board, simply disregarded 
it, and has continued to do so ever since. Last week the 
president of the Pennsylvania Railway, in. answer to the 
Board’s statement that the company was denying its 
employees certain essential rights to which Congress had 
declared them entitled, affirmed the company’s right to 
disregard such of the Board’s decisions as it regarded 
prejudicial to its legal rights. This is much the same 
attitude as that taken by the railway-men towards rulings 
that seemed to them subversive of their rights. 


THE attitude of the Government, however, has been some- 
thing else again. Last summer when railway-employees 
struck in protest against a decision of the Board, Mr. 


_ Harding’s Administration co-operated manfully with the 


operators by getting out an injunction calculated to make 
it impossible for the strike to be conducted effectively. 
Yet during the two years that the Pennsylvania Company 
has refused to recognize the Board’s authority, we have 
heard of no such governmental co-operation with the em- 
ployees of that road. One can only infer from this in- 
action that the Administration believes the decisions of 
the Board to be more binding upon labour than upon 
railway-management. It might be a good thing for the 
Congress, when it reconvenes, to define the status of the 
Board—if it is capable of doing so intelligibly—or else 
to do away with it as an expensive source of industrial 
disputes. 


In the Journal of Social Forces, recently established, 


Messrs. Malcolm M. Willey and Melville J. Herskovitz 
have undertaken to explain how it happens that a great 
many labourers and servants give such humble and hearty 
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support to economic theories which obviously work out 
to their disadvantage. The explanation is to be found 
we are told, in the psychological process of “identifica- 
tion.” Personal servants, clerical workers and employees 
in small industrial and mercantile establishments are in 
constant and intimate contact with employers who profit 
by the system of servitude, but instead of manifesting 
hostility towards their masters, such servants and em- 
ployees regularly identify their own interests with this of 
their chiefs, by the same instinctive process that leads 
them to experience in their own persons the splendid 
adventures of the heroes and heroines of the movies. 


THe authors seem to think that their theory is in con- 
flict with that of the economic determinists, but as a 


| matter of fact it complements very nicely the teachings 


of Karl Marx. Marx said that economic oppression 
would stimulate resistance, but he also said that resistance 
would become more manifest as the scope and scale of 
industrial operations was increased; or in other words as 
the employer became more and more widely separated 
from the employee, and the stimulus to, and opportunity 
for, “identification” was proportionately diminished. Both 
theories thus give promise that the hostility of the workers 
to the existing industrial system will go on increasing; 
but for anyone who has some regard for the future, this 
is not enough: the talent and the technique for recon- 
struction must be developed somewhere, and it is pre- 
cisely there that reformers and revolutionists are at their 
worst. 


SOMEWHERE in the interior of Brazil, Dr. O. C. Far- 
rington of the Field Columbian Museum of Chicago has 
recently discovered a range of iron mountains, an ore- 
deposit far more extensive, Doctor Farrington says, than 
any that has hitherto been known to geologists. At the 
present time, the region is accessible only by trail; the 
smelting-operations are conducted by a few natives who 
employ “the most primitive blast-furnace in use anywhere 
on earth’; and the iron and steel products required by 
the coastal region of Brazil are imported from Europe 
and the United States. In the course of time, however, 
the increase in the world’s population and the exhaustion 
of other resources will bring these new deposits into 
use; railways will be built, new/furnaces will be in- 
stalled, and Brazil will have her Pittsburgh and her Gary. 
The question that we are coming to is, Who will get the 
benefit of the change? The reporter says that the natives 
are not over-industrious; they do not have to be, as long 
as the iron deposits are unfenced and the industrial equip- 
ment is of the simplest. But as soon as the ore-beds are 
enclosed and the efficiency of labour is multiplied many 
times over by machinery, the native population will learn 
the meaning of progress—twelve hours of it, every day. 


THE coming Presidential campaign will not lack for an 
appropriate issue if Mr. Ford adopts the electioneering- 
speech which Mr. Will Rogers has composed for him: 
“Elect me, boys, and I’ll change the front of ’em.” 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


IN THE DRY PLACES. 


As he passed through the arid regions of the West, 
President Harding waxed eloquent on the subject of 
prohibition. Probably the good people who listened ‘to 
his speeches got the impression that the Chief Execu- 
tive takes his prohibition straight; and it may be that 
many an auditor who came hoping to hear some 
promise of relief from the growing exactions of 
monopoly, drifted away vaguely comforted with the 
\thought that even if Mr. Harding had little to offer 
in the economic field, he was soundly opposed to the 
illicit traffic in hard liquor. 

Mr. Harding feelingly lamented the fact that “many 
citizens not teetotalers in their habits’ had acquired 
large private stocks before the coming of the dry laws, 
and many others had gone right on piling up such 
stocks. Their defiant imbibing has inspired envy and 
consequent unrest among millions of their less fortu- 
nate fellow-citizens, and in this fashion displays a 
contempt for law which is impairing the moral fibre 
of the Republic. Their demoralizing influence is aided 
and abetted, according to Mr. Harding, by persons 
who seek to abrogate the special enforcement-laws in 
various States. In this phase of his argument, Mr. 
Harding took the curious view that for a State to 
refuse to supplement a Federal law with some support- 
ing statute, is a sort of secession; and without such 
supplemental legislation in the State, local authorities 
everywhere would fail to perform their ordinary police 
duties, as far as the Federal law is concerned. Finally, 
he declared that the illicit traffic in drink is threatening 
the stability of our institutions, and is “a menace to 
the Republic itself” ; and he wound up with a somewhat 
obscure and wholly unfortunate reference to the 
Golden Rule as exemplified by a teacher whose own 
practice, if correctly reported, would seem hardly to 
“square” with the enforcement of prohibition in the 
best regulated country. 

Mr. Harding’s formula is simple. Any vagary 
which happens to be written down upon the statute- 
books as a result of servility, ignorance, absent-mind- 
edness or panic, immediately becomes a sacred mandate 
upon the general population. To criticize or attack 
or disregard the statutory imposition, is a form of 
disloyalty. If in practice the regulation proves to be 
mnischievous, unwise, and impossible to enforce, the 
proper remedy is not to review the monstrosity intel- 
ligently and dispassionately, and bring it within the 
limits of common sense and practicability. Such forth- 
right methods are abhorrent to the political mind. The 
proper remedy, as Mr. Harding clearly sets forth, is to 
“strengthen” the law by surrounding it with a body 
of collateral statutes, to keep adding to the structure 
of statutory hypocrisy, and to call for more and more 
police. 

Mr. Harding must be well aware that the Volstead 
Law serves merely as a source of corruption and 
intemperance in every community where a considerable 
body of citizens remain unconverted to the policy of 
political regulation of their personal habits. He must 
know that in communities within easy distance by 
motor-transport from the coast, or from the northern 


or southern border, the law is merely a mockery. In-_ 


deed, it could not be enforced in our coast-cities even 
if the local police gave up their natural function of 
protecting life and property and devoted themselves 
wholly to the Quixotic task of hounding the Demon 
Rum. Mr. Harding, moreover, is in a position to 
know that, so far from retarding the consumption of 
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alcoholic beverages in high places, the law is flouted 
by members of Congress, by members of his own 
official family ; and he must be aware of the convincing 
strength of the rumours that it has been flouted even 
within the premises on which his official residence is 
situated. 

In view of these facts a rational foreigner might 
well be amazed at Mr. Harding’s attitude. He would 
wonder how Mr. Harding could escape the suspicion 
that there was some fault in the principle of the law 
itself. Yet, in accordance with the standards of the 
political world of make-believe, Mr. Harding is logical 
enough. The law can do no wrong; therefore, if any 
statute prove mischievous, the remedy lies in more 
laws along the same line and more police power to 
shepherd the reluctant population in the way that 
Puritans and politicians pretend it should go. 

This sort of political logic was expressed admirably 
by Mr. Harding in his speech to the good people of 
Denver. “Laws,” he declared, “of course, represent 
restrictions upon individual liberty, and in these very 
restrictions make liberty “more secure.” In other 
words, the more you lose the more you have; and 
subtraction is really addition, and liberty flourishes 
best when tightly caged. 'As one ponders over this sort 
of expression from the political chief of a country of 
over 90,000 laws, one is better able to appreciate the 
preamble that the people of the Ukraine, who were 
forced to endure a plethora of politcal regulation under 
the Tsarist dispensation, wrote into their Constitution 
when recently they secured their freedom. “The 
Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic is established to 
create a society without classes, and eventually without 
government.” 


SPEEDING UP THE HUMANITIES. 


As a result of the recent incident at Amherst College, 
where the institution was purged of an inconvenient 
executive incumbrance who did not fit in the American 
collegiate scheme as conducted under the auspices of 
business-as-usual, many substantial persons have 
stepped forth to defend the present system of college 
trusteeship. This demonstration of confidence, in 
which some of our most respectable newspapers have 
joined, is an encouraging sign that the leaders of our 
national life are awake to their responsibility for keep- 
ing the founts of higher learning in proper sanitary 
condition. Among those who have espoused the good 
cause are Mr. Julius H. Barnes and his associates 
in the Institute for Public Service. Mr. Barnes, in 
addition to being chairman of the Institute, is president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce; so his 
utterances may be taken as representative of a con- 
siderable body of opinion. He intimates that there 
is entirely too much criticism of college trustees, and 
that they have suffered too long in silence and should 
hold a national convention and otherwise assert them- 
selves and advertise their beneficent activities. 

No one, surely, can cavil at this. It might be a bit 
difficult to raise college trustees above criticism while 
there remains in our population a considerable number — 
of persons who cling to old-fashioned ideas about the 
function of a college. Perhaps legislation might be 
framed to dispose of such trouble-makers. There 
would be ample precedent for this, for one can readily 
think of a number of institutions which, in the more 
cultured European countries, were preserved by law 
from defamatory attack. Kaiserism was one of these, 
Tsarism another. Doubtless legal methods could be 
discovered to make our system of college trustees as 
safe as were these heavily-buttressed institutions. 
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As for the rest, Mr. Barnes does well in inviting 
trustees to become more assertive. As a class they 
are about the most inconspicuous in American life. 


In any one of our larger Eastern universities the most 


callow freshman would be able to rattle off for you 
without hesitation the names of a dozen members of 
the faculty; the average fourth-year student would 
undoubtedly be stumped to name half a dozen of the 
trustees. One may turn page after page of “Who’s 
Who?” until one’s wrist is weary, and never come upon 


a college trustee who is mentioned for any cultural 


achievement. That, in fact, is not their line. As Mr. 
Thorstein Veblen pointed out about a score of years 
ago, the governing boards of the colleges in earlier 
days were commonly composed of clergymen. The 
primary purpose of the college was to serve God, and 
it was natural that the college should be ruled by the 
official servants of God. Times have changed; and 
in our foremost universities the trustees are no longer 
selected from those who officially serve God, but from 
those who have occupied themselves with what are 


_ called practical affairs. The hand that rocks the Rotary 
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Club and the Chamber of Commerce is the hand that 
rules the college; the humanities are being speeded up 
by active go-getters ; and above all, the higher learning 
is being transformed into a going concern. 

A phrase of Mr. Barnes’s gives us some light on 
the mental attitude of the present-day rulers of the 
colleges. “These men,” he declared, referring to the 
trustees, “are responsible for property worth a billion 
dollars, and for annual economic outlays by students 
and colleges that total a billion dollars.” Actually, by 
this standard of real value, our colleges, in the aggre- 
gate, are as important in our national life as the United 
States Steel Corporation. It is inevitable therefore 
that the management of these great properties must 
be kept safely in the hands of responsible citizens, 
and must not be subjected to the unfortunate influence 
of mere scientists and educators. The colleges repre- 
sent an investment; indeed they might be called a 
vested interest of the class that acquires vested inter- 
ests. They must be managed in accordance with the 
standards of a high-class investment. Indeed, during 
the recent commencement season, as we read over the 
newspaper-accounts of the proceedings in several of 
our leading Eastern universities, we gathered that these 
annual affairs are now conducted with splendid effi- 


ciency, if one regards-the college as an investment- 


enterprise. Some of these universities bestowed de- 
grees on attorneys, bankers and industrial managers 
representing property-interests that run into billions 


- of dollars. 


‘Of course, in addition to tangible property in the 


form of buildings, real-estate, etc., the universities 


have students. These are well provided for by the 
trustees. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, one of the 
most successful of our college presidents, admirably 
outlined the position of the student in the collegiate 
scheme, when he first became President of Columbia 
University, some twenty years ago. In one of his 
happiest figures of speech, he compared the university 
to a factory. It took the raw material of youth, and 
by various machine-processes turned out a uniformly 
finished product. Probably Dr. Butler’s great success 
is due largely to the fact that from the start his vision 
embraced the idea of relating the university thus 
closely to the general scheme of American life. 

It is of course inevitable that as our institutions of 
earning fall under the sway of what are called practi- 
cal business men, education in any true sense can no 


longer find a foothold on the property. In fact, the 
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promotion of education is being reduced to the status 
of a sort of irregular or boot-legging activity. This 
is not altogether to be lamented. The greatest educa- 
tors, as we have previously pointed out, have worked 
in a voluntary and informal manner. The people of 
Ireland, at a time when the rulers of the land were 
inclined to frown on any effective form of popular 
education, managed to build up a fruitful cultural life 
based on the effort of school-masters who taught more 
or less furtively in the hedges. Dr. Butler himself 
received the more substantial part of his educational 
training, we believe, from a man who served in no 
college property. If education must resort to boot- 
legging methods, it is all the more likely to attract 
men of free and adventurous spirit. If it is outlawed 
from the marble forcing-houses, it will thrive all the 
better on the wayside of our common life. 


A MOMENTOUS CHOICE. 


In Central Europe, between Russia and the Rhine, 
there is now going forward, almost unnoticed, an 
economic readjustment of the greatest import and sig- 
nificance. Before the war, much of the agricultural 
land in these parts was held in large estates, and many 
of these estates were not let out in small plots to 
peasant cultivators, but were exploited with the aid of 
wage-labour, after the manner of large industrial 
plants. Naturally the peasantry could not be expected 
to give their undivided support to a system of owner- 
ship and operation which at best restricted the peasant 
freeholds within narrow limits, and at worst relegated 
the actual cultivators of the soil to the position of 
tenants or hired labourers. A large section of the 
rural population might be counted on to demand a 
readjustment, if opportunity offered; and now that the 
whole social structure of Central Europe has been 
shaken and half demolished by the war, the opportunity 
is here, and the readjustment of the agricultural sys- 
tem is actually taking place. It is therefore appropriate 
to inquire into the character of the change; and espe- 
cially to ask whether Central Europe is headed towards 
petty proprietorship and small-scale cultivation, or 
towards a system of common holding and co-operative 
exploitation of the soil. 

In agriculture, the economic advantages of large- 
scale operations is relatively slight; and the farming- 
community is therefore more or less at liberty to 
choose between individualistic and co-operative methods 
of production. In industry, on the other hand, the 
development of machine-processes has made concentra- 
tion inevitable, and co-operation in some form is there- 
fore the only alternative to a system of production 
which parallels that in vogue on manorial lands which 
are cultivated by hired labour under command of the 
landlord. The whole trend of social evolution may 
therefore depend upon the peasants’ choice between 
an individualistic system that is suited only to the 
conduct of agriculture, and a co-operative system 
which may be applied, as well, in industry. If the 
peasant turns towards co-operation, he is likely to 
feel at least some measure of sympathy with the indus- 
trial workers who are attempting to evolve a co-opera- 
tive system in their own field; if the peasant takes 
the opposite course and becomes an “independent 
farmer,” he may be counted on to support to the last 
ditch the manorial system in industry. 

From a report prepared by the International Labour 
Office and published in the International Labour Re- 
view, and from other current publications, one may 
gather some idea of the extent and character of the 
agricultural readjustment now in progress in Central 
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Europe. The first question is, how is a sufficient 
quantity of land to be made available for distribution? 
In Germany, Austria, and Hungary, State-lands are 
to be used first, and the expropriation of large estates 
is to be undertaken only as a last resort and under the 
severest restrictions, with full indemnification of the 
owners. In Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania, a limit vary- 
ing from 1250 acres in certain parts of Rumania to 
200 acres in Lithuania, has been set upon the size of 
individual holdings; and the larger proprietors are 
required either to dispose of their surplus privately, 
er to deed it over to the State. In the latter case, 
partial indemnification has been provided for in most 
of the countries mentioned. In Bulgaria the partition 
of large estates was demanded by Stamboulisky’s 
Government, but the present status of this peasantist 
programme is uncertain. 

Obviously no attempt has been made in any of these 
countries, except perhaps in Bulgaria, to deprive the 
landlords of all the land which they and their families 
are themselves unable to cultivate. The large-scale 
agricultural establishments operated by wage-labour are 
not being destroyed, not by any means; but then on 
the other hand, a great quantity of land is changing 
hands under compulsion, especially in the countries 
east of Germany, Austria and Hungary; and the 
second question is, How is this land being distributed 
and how will it be cultivated? 

The answer is that the primary object of the agra- 
rian legislation is everywhere to enlarge and strengthen 
the notoriously conservative class of independent peas- 
ant proprietors ; and still it must be noted that the laws 
enacted in Austria, Esthonia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Rumania at least make mention of the possibility 
of common holding and co-operative cultivation. In 
some cases, the legislators seem to regard this as simply 
a temporary expedient, but the important thing is, 
after all, the attitude of the peasants themselves, and 
it is still too early to determine what their attitude 
will be. It is generally assumed that the peasantry 
will turn naturally to petty proprietorship, but until 
the choice has been made and recorded in the statistics 
of Central Europe, we shall continue to hope for a 
happier isstie. 


PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE. 


Poputar faith in political government may be cited as 
proof either of the patience or the credulity of the 
people who still cling to it. The two traditional parties 
in this country, feeding from the same bin, have grown 
to look so much alike that they are now generally 
regarded as to all intents and purposes identical; and 
voters who take the trouble to cast an ineffectual 
ballot invariably discover that the interests of the 
general population are cheerfully sacrificed in turn by 
Republicans and Democrats, Liberals and Tories, at 
the behest of the large campaign-contributors who 
know exactly what they want. 

The breezy way in which politicians can jettison 
their promises has just been demonstrated anew for 
the edification of our northern neighbours. It will be 
recalled that in the last general election in Canada 
the Liberal party was returned to office on a platform 
that promised to strike the tariff-taxes from an im- 


portant list of commodities, including the principal 


articles of food and the materials chiefly used by 
farmers and fishermen. Substantial cuts were also to 
be made in the duties on clothing and other necessities 
of the Canadian people. But when the budget came 
to be submitted to Parliament it was found that the 


system of protection had been carefully preserved — 
intact; so much sa, in fact, that the Conservatives, — 


who were officially regarded as the opposition, had in 
this instance to retire in favour of the Progressives, 
who represent the growing political strength of the 
western farmers. The Liberal Government evidently 
concluded that the Conservatives and the large cam- 
paign-funds were safer allies than the Progressives, 
who were bound to outbid all the other parties in 
radicalism. As a result, the time-honoured financial 
policy is not only retained, but even strengthened by 
the creation of new bounties. There is nothing sur- 
prising in this betrayal; it is surprising, however, that 
voters who have witnessed a succession of similar 
episodes should continue to swallow the artificial bait 
that is thrown to them by professional politicians over 
and over again. 

It was not difficult for the Progressives to show that 
the decision of the Government to attempt to “stabil- 
ize” the tariff at existing rates was a flat repudiation 
of the Liberal platform, and an adoption of the system 
of privilege which is based on tariffs; but it should 
be equally clear to anyone who has taken time to reflect 
on the history of political parties that the present at- 
titude of the Progressives is no safer guarantee of 
future performance than were the protestations of 
Liberals. There is every likelihood that if the Pro- 
gressives should gain control of the Government their 
views would undergo considerable modification; and 
there is no reason to suppose that they would be 
hindered by their present attachment to “an immediate 
and substantial reduction of the tariff” from taking the 
course that promised greatest security for a long term 
of office. 

Not long ago the spokesmen for the Progressive 
party were busy showing the connexion between land- 
monopoly and the privileges of the protected manu- 
facturers, and pointing to economic rent as a proper 
substitute for the revenue now raised by taxes on im- 
ports. Their present reticence on the land-question, 
and their consequent reliance upon income-taxes and 
luxury-taxes, would seem to indicate a tendency to 
conform to established prejudices, which may be ex- 
pected to become more marked as the goal of office is 
approached. 

A similar tendency is noticeable in the shifting pro- 
gramme of the Labour party in the British Parliament ; 
the resolutions of a radical nature adopted in the heat 
of political agitation are giving place to proposals of 
a very different nature in the House of Commons. The 
demand of various labour-organizations that eco- 
nomic rent be appropriated for public uses, has been 
resolved into Mr. Snowdon’s proposal to buy back the 
land from the landlords with money raised by taxes 
aimed at the rich. The Robin Hood method, so dear 
to socialistic reformers, has this advantage in the eyes 
of politicians, that every contribution exacted provides 
the wherewithal for a jolly collection of merry men 
who have moved from Sherwood Forest into public 
office. 

There is nothing obscure in the change that comes 
over politicians who are raised to power. 


really arises from the impossibility of making the 
political machine perform a function for which it was 
not designed. Government is the art of making people 
conform to arbitrary rules instead of being guided by 
instinct and reason. A party coming into office finds 
itself entangled in a complicated network of estab- 
lished privileges which can not be ignored or attacked 
without endangering the whole political structure. Men 
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_ who have perhaps struggled for years to gain the seats 

of authority are inclined to cling to them as long as 

_ possible; therefore they begin to tread warily, and to 

; listen respectfully to permanent officials in the depart- 

_ ments whose co-operation is essential, and who are by 

- mature conservative. 

_ Any party that attempted to put into effect a radical 
programme would have to begin by repealing special 

_ laws and abolishing monopolies, thus knocking the 

_ underpinning from the structure on which they stand ; 

_ for this would be the effect of a transition from legal 

_ restraint to self-government. At every step the size 

and importance of the central power would dwindle. 

_ The adoption of free trade alone would cause a con- 

siderable shrinkage in the ranks of governmental em- 

_ ployees now engaged in keeping customs-houses and 
bonded warehouses, manning revenue cutters, guarding 
frontiers, and serving as spies. A general application 

of the principle of equal freedom would reduce gov- 
‘ernment to very humble proportions. For with gov- 
ernmental favoritism removed from private business 

at home, and with investors thrown on their own 
responsibility in seeking to place capital in foreign 
countries, the chances of war would be so greatly 
reduced that an excuse could no longer be found for 
_ large armies and navies. With citizens assuming the 

_ natural risks of unfettered trade, legislators would not 

| be called upon to keep up a continual stream of legisla- 
tion in a vain attempt to compensate for every ill- 

_ considered law by a half-dozen new ones. In short, 
_ the job-holder’s business of governing for a living 

would pretty well peter out. 

Now, great as is the altruism of politicians when 
_ spending the public income on elaborate schemes of 
doubtful benefit, one can not expect them willingly to 

_ pursue a course that would threaten to deprive them 
of the pleasure and satisfaction of governing others 
and interfering in the most delicate private affairs. 
That they can be made to progress in that direction 
under the stress of a strongly aroused public opinion 
we know from experience. In fact, this is the historic 
means of overcoming the inertia of political govern- 
ment. They will never take such a course voluntarily, 

_ however ; and we are therefore inclined to believe that 
the present abuses will continue, no matter what party 
comes into power, until intolerable conditions shall 
force peoples to interest themselves in the simple truths 

of economic justice, and to abandon the prevailing 

ie Bercepten, of the proper functions of government. 
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MISCELLANY. 
4 PERHAPS no man in the world’s history has achieved the 
_ distinction of dying as many times and in as many ways 
as Mr. Nikolai Lenin. Certainly no man of our own 
cme can rival him in this respect. The frequent reports 
. bi his death in the news-dispatches would have grown 
- monotonous indeed, had it not been for the variety of 
method which the ingenious fabricators of Russian news 
2 managed to attain in putting him out of the way. I 
had always assumed that most of this bloodless murder 
took place in the busy news-factory at Helsingfors; but 
Blanche Goodman Eisendrath has sent me a most amusing 
, parody of Kipling’s “Danny Deever,” that throws a some- 
what different light on the causes of his untimely deaths. 
I have persuaded Mrs. \Eisendrath to allow me to pass 
this new theory along to my readers; and I commend it 
to their earnest consideration: 


“What is the Bugle crowin’ for?” said Files of the Blade. 


“The same old stuff, the same old stuff,” the cub reporter 
said, 
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“What makes you look so glum, so glum?” said Files of the 


Blade, 
“We're wonderin’ how to beat their game,” the cub reporter 
said. 
“For they’re killin’ Comrade Lenin, you can hear the Dead 
March play. 


They have eight doctors on the case. (It sounds so 
recherché.) 
But he’s been done in so often we must find a brand new way, 


For we’re killin’ Comrade Lenin in the mornin’.” 


“What makes the chief ed. breathe so hard?” said Files of 
the Blade. 
“He’s short on news, he’s short on news,” 
said. 

“What ails the head-line writer now?” said Files of the Blade. 
“He’s on the run, he’s on the run,” the cub reporter said. 
“For he’s hanged and quartered Lenin, sent him west in ways 

galore, 
Filled him with assassins’ bullets, or with daggers spilled 
his gore, 
Bumped him off with neurasthenia fully fifty times or more, 
Yet we're killin’ Comrade Lenin in the mornin’.” 


the cub reporter 


AMERICANS, at least those who live in or near New York, 
are having ample opportunity these days to study the 
European theatre without incurring the expense and in- 
convenience of an ocean voyage. We have always seen 
a good deal of the English theatre, which has little to 
teach us; we have seen something of the French theatre, 
from which, likewise, we have not much to learn. But, 
with the exception of the ballet, we have never seen the 
Russian theatre until the coming of the Chauve-Souris 
and the Moscow Art Theatre. I am now told that the 
Kamerny Theatre of Moscow will visit this country in 
the course of its present travels. We have seen much 
of the influence of the German theatre—that is, of Max 
Reinhardt—in American productions of the past decade 
or so; and next year Mr. Reinhardt himself is coming 
to this country to produce. Three theatres and a producer 
—three companies from Russia; a producer from Ger- 
many. Is there not, perhaps, something in that fact 
that symbolizes the difference between the theatrical re- 
form carried out in Russia by Messrs. Stanislavsky and 
Nemorovitch-Danchenko, and the movement that began 
in Germany with the Meiningen players and the Ueber- 
brett] cafés, and culminated in the Grossesschauspielhaus 
of Max Reinhardt? 


Bots these movements were a breaking away from old, 
worn-out traditions of the theatre. It is significant that 
both were profoundly influenced by the Meiningen players. 
But Mr. Reinhardt carried the movement in Germany in 
the direction of greater development on the side of pro- 
duction; whereas the Moscow Art Theatre developed most 
strongly on the side of interpretation. To Mr. Stanislav- 
sky, the players are the all-important material of the 
theatre; and it is the first duty of the producer to assist 
in their development. Modern improvements in stage- 
mechanics and mise en scéne were accepted in his theatre, 
but they were always regarded as accessory to the im- 
portant business of the theatre, which was, through act- 
ing, to render life clearly. Mr. Reinhardt also, I am 
told, has laid much stress upon acting, and has developed 
many excellent players. Like the Moscow Company, he 
had in connexion with his theatre a school of acting. Yet 
one feels that if his chief interest had been in his players, 
he would not be coming to this country alone; Stanislav- 
sky without his players could have done nothing here. 
They are his achievement, his theatre. But when we 
think of the theatre of Max Reinhardt, are we not more 
likely to think of new effects in lighting, new methods 
in staging, new settings, revolving stages, sinking stages, 
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and all the marvels that make possible such spectacles as 
“The Miracle”? 


Mr. Re1nHARDT has many memorable productions to his 
credit. The list of plays given at his two theatres in 
Berlin during any one season before the war, reveals a 
scope and general high level of theatrical enterprise that 
would be simply unthinkable in this country. I have no 
doubt that American playgoers and producers will find 
that he has much to teach them. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that they will have no real opportunity to see what he 
can do with actors; for his ability in that respect can 
hardly be gauged by his work with American players. 
Only those who have seen his productions in his own 
theatres, played by his own company, can fairly judge 
this aspect of his work. I repeat, however, that I do not 
think this is the important aspect of Reinhardt’s theatre, 
as it is of Stanislavsky’s; if it were, for him to come to 
this country to produce, without his company, would be 
impossible. The real focus of interest in the theatre of 
Max Reinhardt and in the theatres that he has influenced, 
is the means of production, and with these no modern 
producer has accomplished more than he. 


I can not, however, think that this development, im- 
portant and desirable as it is, holds as much promise for 
the drama of the future as the movement of which the 
players of the Moscow Art Theatre are the leading ex- 
ponents; for as long as dramatists continue to write 
drama and not mere scenarios, the actor must be the 
stuff of which the theatre is made, if it is to have 
vitality. The play’s the thing; and it is upon the actor, 
and not (save perhaps in a secondary way) upon the 
stage-decorator and the mechanic, that the dramatist must 
depend for the interpretation of his work, The fascinat- 
ing problem of stage-setting may stimulate artists like 
Messrs. Gordon Craig and Adolph Appia to imaginative 
effort of a high order; but that general preoccupation 
with the mise en scéne which has relegated the actor to 
a secondary place, is not calculated to inspire the writing 
of good drama. The dramatist does not create stage- 
settings; he creates characters: and the better actors 
there are to serve as the medium between him and the 
public, the greater will be his inspiration to create. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


A SONG OF SOBBING BY THE RIVER. 


The old woodsman of Shao-ling, whispering a sob, 

Slips like a spring shadow down the Twining River. 

Since the Palaces ashore are sealed by a thousand gates, 

Fine willows, new rushes, for whom are you so green? 

I remember a cloud of flags that came from the South Garden 

And ten thousand colours, heightening one another, 

And the first Palace-Lady, Light of the Sun, 

Attendant on the Emperor in his royal car, 

And the horsemen before them; each with bow and arrows, 

And snowy horses, champing at bits of yellow gold. 

And an archer, breast skyward, shooting through the clouds 

And felling with one dart a pair of flying birds. . . 

Where are those perfect eyes, where are those pearly teeth? 

A blood-stained spirit has no home, has nowhere to return. 

And clear Wéi waters running east, through Dagger-Tower 
Cleft, 

Carry neither there nor here any news of her. 

People, compassionate, are wishing, with tears, 

That she were as eternal as the river and the flowers. . 

Mounted Huns, in the yellow twilight, cloud the town with 


dust; 
I have chosen the south—but I linger, gazing toward the 
north. Tu Fu. 


(Translated by Witter Bynner and Kiang Kang-hu.) 


THE STATE. 
VI 


ALTHOUGH the idea of administrative government is 


extremely simple, it is none the less hard to entertain, 
because nothing in our experience corresponds to it. 
Government in the United States is wholly political 


and strongly centralized. What few vestiges of local — 


self-government survived the first half century of our 


national existence, have disappeared. Under this sys- 


tem, moreover, the number of vested interests which 
have their root in privileged monopoly has become 


very great. We are accustomed to this state of things, — 


giving little thought to it, and for the most part as- 
suming that it must always be essentially as it is. All 


the institutional forces of our society, furthermore, — 


such as the schools and colleges, the press and pulpit, 
tend powerfully to keep up and confirm this assump- 


tion. On this account the spontaneous transition from — 
a political to an administrative type of government is — 


quite inconceivable. When the transition comes, it 


must come (as far as anyone can now see) through | 


the pressure of circumstances. If any other Power 
of the first class in respect of population, land-area 
and potential wealth should set up a purely adminis- 
trative type of government, it would at once gain such 
an immense economic advantage that all the rest, and 
ultimately ours, would be compelled to follow its 
example. In no other way, I think, will the change 
be brought about in the United States. 

Russia may make this experiment. Anyone who is 
aware of the slowness and indirection with which the 
progress of society is effected, will certainly not base 
any millennial dreams upon this prospect; still, one can 
not deny that it is quite possible, that Russia is in an 
excellent position to do it, that she has already made 
several significant moves towards it, and that it is the 
instinctive nervous fear of her doing this one thing 
that has above all set the other Governments of the 
world implacably at her throat. This is easily under- 
standable; for if Russia should abolish the political 
means, the other nations of Western Europe, and be- 
fore long this country as well, would have no choice 
but to abolish it too; and naturally, their Governments 
and ours would do their utmost to avert such a 
calamity. 

Russia comprises nearly one-sixth of the land-area 
of the globe. More than ninety per cent of her popu- 
lation is agricultural; and now that these have access 
to the land, it seems impossible that even with the 
most primitive technique, they should not maintain 
themselves and gradually produce a surplus that might 
be exchanged for other commodities. This is some- 
thing that those who speak of the impending bank- 
ruptcy and collapse of Russia, due to her need of 
credit, appear to overlook. Russia is not an indus- 
trial country. Undoubtedly she could get ahead faster 
with credit than without it; but she can get ahead 
without it, even though for the time being, her 
peasantry could only scratch the earth with crooked 
sticks. 

By reason of her area, her geographical situation, 
and the character and distribution of her population, 
Russia is impregnable. With her forces at their low- 
est ebb, the Allied Powers have had no better luck 
against her than Napoleon had; and it is hard to im- 
agine any new technique of warfare that could bring 
her to terms. Hence, whatever changes she makes 
in the course of her internal development can go on 
unhindered by the fear of outsiders. She is better off 
than Mexico, for example, in this respect. Again, 
Russia has always had a very large measure of local 
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"self-government, and, both in theory and in practice, 
the idea of it is quite familiar to Russians; it is noth- 
| ing born anew among them, to which they must become 
accustomed. The centralized functions of her former 
' government were relatively few and sharply defined; 
_ and when their centralization was broken up, they 
4 lapsed naturally and easily into the hands of local 
_ authority—indeed, the inefficiency and venality of the 
central authority set the decentralizing movement in 
full swing even before the break-up. Again, the vested 
| interests in Tsarist Russia were few. They were huge 
_ in volume but small in number, and they rested in 
( very few hands. When they were swept away, there- 
_ fore, there was no great body of public opinion to 
_ raise a minority-shareholder’s objection to the pro- 
_ ceeding, as would have been the case in France or the 
_ United States. 
_ These are the advantages that Russia has over all 
the nations of the West, in case she should decide to 
abolish political government and to introduce in its 
stead a government of a purely administrative type, 
stich as I described in my last paper. Another advan- 
tage she has, and it is inestimable; she has statesmen 
_ of first-class ability and disinterestedness. I have been 
_ about Europe a good deal lately, and have heard the 
public policies of these men vigorously assailed; but 
_ Ihave never yet heard their ability disparaged, or their 
_ personal integrity impeached, by any responsible per- 
son. There may be, and undoubtedly are, two minds 
_ about their character as public men; but I think no 
well-informed opponent of their policies would deny 
that in ability and in disinterestedness they stand 
immeasurably above all the statesmen of Europe and 
America put together. If, therefore, any such change 
as we are discussing is to be brought about, one would 
- naturally see the best chance of it in Russia. 
Beginning with a programme of communism, the 
Soviet Government has gradually introduced very 
considerable modifications of communistic practice. 
Readers of the newspapers will remember that these 
were hailed with irruptions of editorial jubilation as 
“recessions” and “surrenders to capitalism,” and so 
on; and that a great deal of platitudinous moralizing 
about the- evil and fatuousness of communism was 
called forth in consequence. 
The Soviet Government did not, as far as I remem- 
ber, waste much time in refuting these statements or 
in giving detailed explanations of its course. From 
_ the standpoint of fundamental economics, however, 
_ it has now become pretty clear, as Zinoviev pointed 
out in his speech of 12 May, and as Mr. Chamberlin 
showed specifically in the Freeman of 25 April, that 
in all the Soviet Government’s “recessions” it did not 
actually recede a step, and that in all its “surrenders” 
it has not really surrendered anything. The student 
_ of fundamental economics has all along had but two 
questions to put concerning these modifications of 
communistic policy, namely: Do they tend towards 
_ the liberation or the restriction of industry and com- 
merce? and, Do they tend towards the enhancement 
or the restriction of law-made monopoly? 
As far as I am aware, every change in Russian 
_ policy has tended towards the liberation of industry 
and commerce, and none of them has tended in the 
_ slightest towards the enhancement of law-made mon- 
_ opoly. I shall not review Mr. Chamberlin’s article, 
for it is available entire to all my readers, nor enu- 
_ merate and examine the changes that have taken place, 
_ but merely call attention to the fact which the editors 
4 of the Freeman have often remarked, that of all ithe 
Soviet Government’s loudly-heralded “concessions” to 
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the interest of monopoly, none has ever yet actually 
come to anything. 

The ideal of the student of fundamental economics 
is attained when industry and commerce are abso- 
lutely free and when law-made monopoly is absolutely 
non-existent; and when, in consequence, the State, 
or political government, has disappeared and a merely 
administrative type of government has taken its place. 
He is justified therefore in regarding the post-revo- 
lutionary development of Russia with deep interest ; 
and his interest may also justifiably carry him on to 
speculate about the course of that development here- 
after. 

Russia has begun the liberation of industry and 
commerce. It is possible that she will go on until she 
has made them entirely free by removing every penny 
of the burden of taxation, direct and imdirect, from 
all wealth and from all processes of the production 
and exchange of wealth. I have often inquired of com- 
munists what practical benefit of communism would 
not be brought about by the simple device of leaving 
all labour and labour-products entirely free of taxa- 
tion, and at the same time appropriating all rent to 
communal use instead of permitting its appropriation 
by individuals; and I have never yet had an answer 
that showed a single one. 

Perhaps the day will come when Russia will say 
to the world, “You may sell and buy with us freely, 
without paying one cent of taxes on any product, 
either at our frontiers or within our borders ; you may 
come here and manufacture goods with untaxed 
machinery, labour and raw material, in an untaxed 
factory, and market your products by untaxed trans- 
portation and distribution-facilities. You may take 
and keep every farthing of profit that you can make 
under these conditions; we shall not tax either your 
industry or your enterprise. All that you must pay 
is the full economic rent of the natural resources 
which you use, for these are the property of the peo- 
ple of Russia. We will guarantee your peace and 
safety, help you in any way we can; but you must. 
understand once for all that the ‘political means’ of 
satisfying your needs and desires does not exist in 
Russia. There are no tariffs here, no franchises or 
concessions, no private ownership of the rental-value 
of Russian land. This Government is not political; 
it does not exist to promote, through these privileges, 
the economic exploitation of one class in our society 
by another. Its functions are purely administrative.” 

It is possible that Russia will do this; it is not cer- 
tain that she will, and there is no calculus of proba- 
bilities that can be applied to her course. One can 
only say that her course hitherto has tended signifi- 
cantly in that direction, much more so than most 
observers appear aware. One can remark too, for 
what it is worth, that if Russia did this, she would 
have the rest of Western Europe, and in the long 
run the United States as well, at an insuperable dis- 
advantage; and that there is no prospect of calamity 
which the present “capitalist Governments,” as the 
Russians call them, apprehend with anything like the 
horror evoked by the tendency in this direction that 
Russia has already displayed. 

ALBERT JAy Nock. 
(The End.) 


THE COUNTRY TOWN. 


THE country town of the great American farming- 
region is the perfect flower of self-help and cupidity 
standardized on the American plan. Its name may be 
Spoon River or Gopher Prairie, or it may be Emporia 
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or Centralia or Columbia. The pattern is substan- 
tially the same, and is repeated several thousand times 
with a faithful perfection which argues that there is 
no help for it, that it is worked out by uniform circum- 
stances over which there is no control, and that it 
wholly falls in with the spirit of things and answers 
to the enduring aspirations of the community. The 
country town is one of the great American institutions ; 
perhaps the greatest, in the sense that it has had and 
continues to have a greater part than any other in 
shaping public sentiment and giving character to 
American culture. 

\ The location of any given town has commonly been 
determined by collusion between “interested parties” 
with a view to speculation in real estate, and it con- 
tinues through its life-history (hitherto) to be man- 
aged as a real-estate “proposition.” Its municipal 
affairs, its civic pride, its community interest, con- 
verge upon its real-estate values, which are invariably 
of a speculative character, and which all its loyal citi- 
zens are intent on “booming” and boosting’—that is 
tu say, lifting still farther off the level of actual 
ground-values as measured by the uses to which the 
ground is turned. Seldom do the current (speculative) 
values of the town’s real estate exceed the use-value 
of it by less than 100 per cent; and never do they 
exceed the actual values by less than 200 per cent, as 
shown by the estimates of the tax-assessor ; nor do the 
loyal citizens ever cease their endeavours to lift the 
speculative values to something still farther out of 
touch with the material facts. A country town which 
does not answer to these specifications is “a dead one,” 
one that has failed to “make good,” and need not be 
counted with, except as a warning to the unwary 
“boomer.” * Real estate is the one community-interest 
that binds the townsmen with a common bond; and it 
is highly significant—perhaps it is pathetic, perhaps 
admirable—that those inhabitants of the town who 
have no holdings of real estate and who never hope 
to have any, will commonly also do their little best 
to inflate the speculative values by adding the clamour 
of their unpaid chorus to the paid clamour of the 
professional publicity-agents, at the cost of so adding 
a little something to their own cost of living in the 
enhanced rentals and prices out of which the expenses 
of publicity are to be met. 

Real estate is an enterprise in “futures,” designed 
to get something for nothing from the unwary, of 
whom it is believed by experienced persons that “there 
is one born every minute.” So farmers and towns- 
men together throughout the great farming-region are 
pilgrims of hope looking forward to the time when 
the community’s advancing needs will enable them to 
realize on the inflated values of their real estate, or 
looking more immediately to the chance that one or 
another of those who are “born every minute” may 
be so, ill-advised as to take them at their word and 
become their debtors in the amount which they say 
their real estate is worth. The purpose of country- 
town real estate, as of farm real estate in a less ex- 
treme degree, is to realize on it. This is the common 
bond of community-interest which binds and animates 
the business-community of the country town. In this 
enterprise there is concerted action and a spirit of 
solidarity, as well as a running business of mutual 
manceuvring to get the better of one another. For 


2“The great American game,” they say, is Poker. ust why Real 
Estate should not come _in for honourable mention a that wae is 
not to be explained offhand. And an extended exposition of the 
reasons why would be tedious and perhaps distasteful, besides calling 
for such expert discrimination as quite exceeds the powers of a lay- 
man in these premises. But even persons who are laymen on both 
heads wlll recognize the same family traits in both. 


eternal vigilance is ‘the price of country-town real 


estate, being an enterprise in salesmanship. 

Aside from this common interest in the town’s 
inflated real estate, the townsmen are engaged in a 
vigilant rivalry, being competitors in the traffic car- 
ried on with the farm-population. The town is a retail 
trading-station, where farm-produce is bought and 
farm-supplies are sold, and there are always more 


traders than are necessary to take care of this retail — 


trade. So that they are each and several looking to 
increase their own share in this trade at the expense 
of their neighbours in the same line. There is always 
more or less active competition, often underhand. But 
this does not hinder collusion between the competitors 
with a view to maintain and augment their collective 
hold on the trade with their farm-population. 

From an early point in the life-history of such a 


town, collusion habitually becomes the rule, and there ~ 


is commonly a well recognized ethical code of collu- 
sion governing the style and limits of competitive 
manceuvres which any reputable trader may allow him- 
self. In effect, the~ competition among business- 
concerns engaged in any given line of traffic is kept 
well in hand by a common understanding, and the 
traders aS a body direct their collective efforts to 
getting what can be got out of the underlying farm- 
population. It is on this farm-trade also, and on the 
volume and increase of it, past and prospective, that 
the real-estate values of the town rest. As one conse- 
quence, the volume and profit of the farm-trade is 
commonly overstated, with a view to enhancing the 
town’s real-estate values. 

Quite as a matter of course, the business of the town 
arranges itself under such regulations and usages that 
it foots up to a competition, not between the business- 
concerns, but between town and country, between 
traders and customers. And quite as a matter of 
course, too, the number of concerns doing business in 
any one town greatly exceeds what is necessary to carry 
on the traffic; with the result that while the total profits 
of the business in any given town are inordinately 
large for the work done, the profits of any given con- 
cern are likely to be modest enough. The more suc- 
cessful ones among them commonly do very- well and 
come in for large returns on their outlay, but the aver- 
age returns per concern or per man are quite modest, 
and the less successful ones are habitually doing busi- 
ness within speaking-distance of bankruptcy. The 
number of failures is large, but they are habitually 
replaced by others who still have something to lose. 
The conscientiously habitual overstatements of the 
real-estate interests continually draw new traders into 
the town; for the retail trade of the town also gets its 
quota of such persons as are born every minute, who 
then transiently become supernumerary retail traders. 
Many fortunes are made in the country towns, often 
fortunes of very respectable proportions; but many 
smaller fortunes are also lost. 


Neither the causes nor the effects of this state of 
things have been expounded by the economists, nor 
has it found a place in the many formulations of theory 
that have to do with the retail trade; presumably be- 
cause it is all, under the circumstances, so altogether 
“natural” and unavoidable. Exposition of the obvious 
is a tedious employment, and a recital of common- 
places does not hold the interest of readers or audi- 
ence. Yet, for completeness of the argument, it seems 
necessary here to go a little farther into the details 
and add something on the reasons for this arrange- 
ment. However obvious and natural it may be, it is 
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after all serious enough to merit the attention of any- 
one who is interested in the economic situation as it 
stands, or in finding a way out of this situation ; which 


is just now quite perplexing, as the futile endeavours 


of the statesmen will abundantly demonstrate. 
However natural and legitimate it all undoubtedly 

may be, the arrangement as it runs to-day imposes on 

the country’s farm-industry an annual overhead charge 


a which runs into ten or twelve figures, and all to the 


benefit of no one. This overhead charge of billions, 
due to duplication of work, personnel, equipment, and 
traffic, in the country towns is, after all, simple and 
obvious waste. Which is perhaps to be deprecated, 
although one may well hesitate to find fault with it all, 
inasmuch as it is all a simple and obvious outcome of 
those democratic principles of self-help and cupidity 
on which the commonwealth is founded. These prin- 
ciples are fundamentally and eternally right and good 
—so long as popular sentiment runs to that effect— 
and they are to be accepted gratefully, with the defects 
of their qualities. The whole arrangement is doubt- 
less all right and worth its cost; indeed it is avowed 
to be the chief care and most righteous solicitude of 
the constituted authorities to maintain and cherish it all. 

To an understanding of the country town and its 
place in the economy of American farming, it should 
be noted that in the great farming-regions any given 
town has a virtual monopoly of the trade within the 
territory tributary to it. This monopoly is neither 
complete nor indisputable; it does not cover all lines 
of traffic equally, nor is outside competition completely 
excluded in any line. But the broad statement is quite 
sound, that within its domain any given country town 
in the farming-country has a virtual monopoly of 
trade in those main lines of business in which the 
townsmen are chiefly engaged. And the townsmen 
are vigilant in taking due precautions that this virtual 
monopoly shall not be broken in upon. It may be 
remarked by the way that this characterization applies 
to the country towns of the great farming-country, 
and only in a less degree to the towns of the industrial 
and outlying sections. 

Under such a (virtual) monopoly, the charge col- 
lected on the traffic adjusts itself, quite as a matter 
of course, to what the traffic will bear. It has no 
other relation to the costs or the use-value of the 
service rendered. But what the traffic will bear is 
something to be determined by experience and is sub- 
ject to continued readjustment and revision, with the 
effect of unremittingly keeping the charge close up to 
the practicable maximum. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that the townsmen are habitually driven by a 
conscientious cupidity and a sense of equity to push 
the level of charges somewhat over the maximum ; that 
is to say, over the rate which would yield them the 
largest'net return. Since there are too many of them, 


~ they are so placed as habitually to feel that they come 


in for something short of their just deserts, and their 
endeavour to remedy this state of things is likely to 
lead to overcharging rather than the reverse. 

What the traffic will bear in this retail trade is what 
the farm-population will put up with, without breaking 
away and finding their necessary supplies and disposing 
of their marketable products elsewhere, in some other 
town, through itinerant dealers, by recourse to brokers 
at a distance, through the mail-order concerns, and 


the like. The two dangerous outside channels of trade |, 
appear to be the rival country towns and the mail- 


order houses, and of these the mail-order houses are 
apparently the more real menace as well as the more 
dreaded. Indeed they are quite cordially detested by 
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right-minded country-town dealers. The rival coun- 
try towns are no really grave menace to the usurious 
charges of any community of country-town business 
man, since they are all and several in the same position 
and none of them fails to charge all comers all that 
the traffic will bear. 

There is also another limiting condition to be con- 
sidered in determining what the traffic will bear in this 
retail trade, though it is less, or at least less visibly, 
operative, namely: the point beyond which the charges 
can not enduringly be advanced without discouraging 
the farm-population unduly; that is to say, the point 
beyond which the livelihood of the farm-population 
will be cut into so severely by the overcharging of the 
retail trade that they begin to decide that they have 
nothing more to lose, and so give up and move out. 
This critical point appears not commonly to be reached 
in the ordinary retail trade—as, e. g., groceries, cloth- 
ing, hardware—possibly because there still remains, 
practicable in an extremity, the recourse to outside 
dealers of one sort and another. In the business of 
country-town banking, however, and similar money- 
lending by other persons than the banks, the critical 
point is not infrequently reached and passed. Here 
the local monopoly is fairly complete and rigorous, 
which brings on an insistent provocation to overreach. 

Then, too, the banker deals in money-values, and 
money-values are for ever liable to fluctuate, at the 
same time that the fortunes of the banker’s farm- 
clients are subject to the vicissitudes of the seasons 
and of the markets; and competition drives both 
banker and client to base their habitual rates, not on 
a conservative anticipation of what is likely to happen, 
but on the lucky chance of what may come to pass 
barring accidents and the acts of God. And the banker 
is under the necessity—‘inner necessity,” as the 
Hegelians would say—of getting all he can and secur- 
ing himself against all risk, at the cost of any whom 
it may concern, by such charges and stipulations as 
will ensure his net gain in any event. 

It is the business of the country-town business- 
community, one with another, to charge what the traffic 
will bear; and the traffic will bear charges that are 
inordinately high as counted on the necessary cost or 
the use-value of the work to be done. It follows, under 
the common-sense logic of self-help, cupidity, and 
business-as-usual, that men eager to do business on a 
good margin will continue to drift in and cut into the 
traffic until the number of concerns among whom the 
gains are to be divided is so large that each one’s share 
is no more than will cover costs and leave a “reason- 
able” margin of net gain. So that while the under- 
lying farm-population continues to yield inordinately 
high charges on the traffic, the business-concerns en- 
gaged, one with another, come in for no more than 
what will induce them to go on; the reason being that 
in the retail trade as conducted on this plan of self- 
help and equal opportunity, the stocks, equipment and 
man-power employed will unavoidably exceed what is 
required for the work, by some 200 to 1000 per cent, 
those lines of the trade being the more densely over- 
populated which enjoy the nearest approach to a local 
monopoly, as e. g., groceries, or banking." 

It is perhaps not impertinent to call to mind that the 
retail trade throughout, always and everywhere, runs 
on very much the same plan of inordinately high 


1The round numbers named above are safe and conservative, par- 
ticularly so long as the question concerns the staple country towns 
of the great farming-regions. As has already been remarked, they 
are only less securely applicable in the case of similar towns in the 
industrial and outlying parts of the country. To some they may 
seem large and loose. They are based on a fairly exhaustive study of 
statistical materials gathered by special inquiry in the spring of 
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charges and consequently extravagant multiplication of 
stocks, equipment, work, personnel, publicity, credits, 
and costs. It runs to the same effect in city, town 
and country. And in city, town or country it is 
in all of these several respects the country’s largest 
business-enterprise in the aggregate; and always some- 
thing like three-fourths to nine-tenths of it is idle 
waste, to be cancelled out of the community’s 
working-efficiency as lag, leak and friction. When the 
statesmen and the newspapers—and other publicity- 
agencies—speak for the security and the meritorious 
work of the country’s business men, it is something 
of this sort they are talking about. The bulk of the 
country’s business is the retail trade, and in an eminent 
sense the retail trade is business-as-usual. 

The retail trade, and therefore in its degree the 
country town, have been the home ground of American 
culture and the actuating centre of public affairs and 
public sentiment throughout the nineteenth century, 
ever more securely and unequivocally as the century 
advanced and drew towards it close. In American 
parlance “The Public,” so far as it can be defined, has 
meant those persons who are engaged in and about the 
business of the retail trade, together with such of the 
kept classes as draw their keep from this traffic. The 
road to success has run into and through the country 
town, or its retail-trade equivalent in the cities, and the 
habits of thought engendered by the preoccupations 
of the retail trade have shaped popular sentiment and 
popular morals and have dominated public policy in 
what was to be done and what was to be left undone, 
locally and at large, in political, civil, social, ecclesias- 
tical, and educational concerns. The country’s public 
men and official spokesmen have come up through and 
out of the country-town community, on passing the 
test of fitness according to retail-trade standards, and 
have carried with them into official responsibility the 
habits of thought induced by these interests and these 
habits of life. 

This is also what is meant by democracy in Ameri- 
can parlance, and it was for this country-town pattern 
of democracy that the Defenders of American Faith 
once aspired to make the world safe. Meantime 
democracy, at least in America, has moved forward 
and upward to a higher business-level, where larger 
vested interests dominate and bulkier margins of net 
gain are in the hazard. It has come to be recognized 
that the country-town situation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is now by way of being left behind; and so it 
is now recognized, or at least acted on, that the salva- 
tion of twentieth-century democracy is best to be 
worked out by making the world safe for Big Business, 
and then letting Big Business take care of the interests 
of the retail trade and the country town, together with 
much else. But it should not be overlooked that in 
and through all this it is the soul of the country town 
that goes marching on. 

Towards the close of the century, and increasingly 
since the turn of the century, the trading-community 
of the country towns has been losing its initiative as a 
maker of charges and has by degrees become tributary 
to the great vested interests that move in the back- 
ground of the market. In a way the country towns 
have in an appreciable degree fallen into the position 


1918 for the Statistical Division of the Food Administration, but not 
published hitherto. 

There has been little detailed or concrete discussion of the topic. 
See, however, a very brief paper by Isador Lubin on ‘“*The Economic 
Costs of Retail Distribution,” published in the Twenty-second Report 
of the Michigan Academy of Science, which runs in great part on 
the same material. 

It is, or should be, unnecessary to add that the retail trade of the 
country towns is neither a unique nor an extravagant development ot 
business-as-usual. It is in fact very much the sort of thing that is 
to be met with in the retail trade anywhere, in America and elsewhere. 
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of toll-gate keepers for the distribution of goods and 
collection of customs for the large absentee owners 
of the business. Grocers, hardwaré-dealers, meat- 
markets, druggists, shoe-shops, are more and more 
extensively falling into the position of local dis- 
tributors for jobbing houses and manufacturers. They 
increasingly handle “package goods” bearing the brand 
of some (ostensible) maker, whose chief connexion 
with the goods is that of advertiser of the copyright 
brand which appears on the label. Prices, and margins, 
are made for the retailers, which they can take or 
leave. But leaving, in this connexion, will commonly 
mean leaving the business—which is not included in 
the premises. The bankers work by affiliation with 
and under surveillance of their correspondents in the 
sub-centres of credit, who are similarly tied in under 
the credit-routine of the associated banking-houses in 
the great centres. And the clothiers duly sell garments 
under the brand of “Cost-Plus,’ or some such 
apocryphal token of merit. 

All this reduction of the retailers to simpler terms 
has by no means lowered the overhead charges of the 
retail trade as they bear upon the underlying farm- 
population; rather the reverse. Nor has it hitherto 
lessened the duplication of stocks, equipment, per- 
sonnel and work, that goes into the retail trade; rather 
the reverse, indeed, whatever may yet happen in that 
connexion. Nor has it abated the ancient spirit of 
self-help and cupidity that has always animated the 
retail trade and the country town; rather the reverse ; 
inasmuch as their principals back in the jungle of 
Big Business cut into the initiative and the margins of 
the retailers with “package goods,” brands, advertis- 
ing, and agency-contracts ; which irritates the retailers 
and provokes them to retaliate and recoup where they 
see an opening; that is, at the cost of the underlying 
farm-population. It is true, the added overcharge 
which so can effectually be brought to rest on the 
farm-population may well be a negligible quantity ; 
there never was much slack to be taken up on that side. 

THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 

THE most beautiful book of the Bible is the first; and the 
particular kind of beauty which Genesis contains, the 
purest essence of poetic story-telling, is found at its 
noblest in a very few chapters. These are not the stories 
narrating the Fall of Man or the history of the Flood 
but the much more simple and human chapters which 
deal with those unequivocal people of the primitive desert, 
each one as clear cut and distinct as a picture by Rem-. 
brandt—Abraham, Isaac, Sarah, Hagar, Rebecca and 
Rachel. Z 

When one reads again these deeply cut and gracious 
vignettes—brief epic poems of nomadic life—one expe- 
riences that same delicious shock of esthetic joy as when 
after a long absence one returns to the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. These Hebrew “epics in little’ are different 
enough from the great Greek poems. They are in prose 
and they are very brief. But the fundamental secret 
of the epic style is there; and the revelation is borne in 
upon one again that it is in this “epic” handling of life, 
rather than in anything lyric or dramatic, that one finds 
the essence of the profoundest poetry, and that this 


-deepest essence of poetry is not subjective or impression- 


istic but objective and selective; something that attains 
the ideal by becoming representative of certain universal 
and eternal aspects of man’s life upon earth; something 
that concerns itself first and last with the mere “recurrent 
story” of men and women, of fathers and sons, of mar- 
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| shadows upon burning desert-sand; 


a lovely, liberating romance. 
of common human life; nothing more than that—details 
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- riage, of eating and drinking, of concubinage, of flocks 


and herds, of birth, of old age, of the nostalgia for one’s 
own country, and of the burying of one’s own dead in 


one’s own land. 


All these selected aspects of man’s life, under grandly 
simplified conditions, are caught up and thrown into 
relief, with the clear-cut distinctness of great rock- 
thrown into relief 
and heightened under clear, pure, imaginative light-waves, 
that are at once shamelessly revealing and tremulous with 
Just the significant details 


arrested from the flowing of the great stream and recog- 


a nized for what they are: the story, the events of the story, 
_ for better and for worse, of the days of the years of 
man’s life upon the earth! 


Few Homeric characters are more distinct and idiosyn- 


- eratic than this figure of Abraham as he emerges upon 
the scene travelling, travelling, travelling, with his vast 


flocks and herds and camels and horses and mules and 
asses! There is the same curiously personal relation, not 


| obsequious at all on Abraham’s part, between him and the 


_ Egyptian, one of his wife’s slaves. 


good God of his fathers, as existed between that other, 
Grecian wanderer and his goddess of wisdom. This 
inner understanding with his God gives to Abraham, just 
as it gave to Ulysses, a certain unconquerable confidence 
in his star which calms, sustains and comforts him to the 
last. 

Longing for children and angry with the delays of his 
divine protector, Abraham takes to himself Hagar the 
Then ensues a tragi- 
comic little episode. The slave, carrying now within her 
her master’s child—and can one not see the sophisticated 
malice on that narrow Egyptian face !—mocked the ageing, 
childless queen of that heroic caravanserai, mocked her as 
only Egyptians can mock! 

Fleeing in her pregnancy from the fury of the out- 
raged sister-wife, it needed the most tender efforts of the 
agitated God of the tribe to bring her back and patch up 
some sort of reconciliation. He achieves this by promis- 
ing that even now, old as she is, Sarah shall bear a son. 
At this announcement a strange wild laughter rings 
through that troubled tent. But the event takes place in 


its appointed time, and Isaac is born. 


In her happiness and in her weakness the voice of 
Sarah now is pathetically changed: “And Sarah said, 


‘God hath made me to laugh, so that all who hear shall 


laugh with me.” And she said, “Who would have said 
unto Abraham that Sarah should have given children 
suck? For I have born him a son in his old age.’” 

The personality of Isaac never seems to have the 


vitality or tenacity of his father Abraham or his son 
Jacob. 


In many respects Isaac is the most tender and 
appealing of the three great figures. He never appears 
quite equal to the terrific tradition he has to carry for- 
ward. There is always something retiring and pensive 
and even a little helpless about him. With her own 
Ishmael at her side, beautiful and dangerous as a young 


: panther, the jealous Egyptian peers out at this carefully 


nurtured old man’s child, whose face seems already care- 


worn with a destiny too heavy for his strength; and the 


young panther beside her must needs fling his own bitter 
taunt at that solemn cradle. Therefore it came to pass 


_ that for the second time the bondwoman was cast forth; 
_ but’ “the thing was grievous in Abraham’s sight because 
of his son.” 


Years went by, daa Abraham still moved with his 


flocks and herds across the land. At last at Hebron in 
_ the land of Canaan among the children of Heth the aged 
Sarah died. 
- dead and spake unto the children of Heth, saying, I am 


“And Abraham stood up from before his 


a stranger and a sojourner with you; give me a possession 
of a burying place with you that I may bury my dead 
out of my sight.” Noble and gracious, with that ancient 
courtesy of the desert, was the answer he received from 
the owner of the place he chose. “Nay, my lord, hear 
me. The field give I thee, and the cave that is therein, 
I give thee. In the presence of the sons of my people 
give I it thee. Bury thy dead.” 

At last the time drew near for Abraham himself to 
die: but as yet Isaac his son, a young man fond of roam- 
ing by himself in the fields at eventide, had no mate. 
The tent of Sarah remained empty and the young man 
mourned always for his mother. It was then that Abra- 
ham called to himself his faithful servant, “the eldest 
servant of his house,” and made him put his hand under 
his thigh and swear that he would fetch from his own 
far-off city in the country of Mesopotamia a bride for 
the son of his old age. 

The servant takes his master’s camels, together with 
rich golden ornaments for the maid, and sets out upon 
his journey over the desert. He reaches Nahor at sun- 
set, and then ensues that unique scene which like the 
meeting of Ulysses and Nausicaa, has fascinated the 
imagination of three thousand years. The young Rebekah 
has no moment of hesitation in obeying this miraculous 
call. 

What girl 
Now reads in her bosom as clear 
As Rebekah read when she sate 
At eve by the palm-shaded well? 


Mounted on one of Abraham’s camels the maid is car- 
ried away to her unknown suitor, “a damsel very fair to 
look upon, a virgin, neither had any man known her.” The 
book tells how the gentle, pastoral Isaac made his way 
slowly across country to meet this strange ) oung girl. “And 
Isaac went out to meditate in the fields at eventide and 
he lifted up his eyes and saw and behold the camels were 
coming. And Rebekah lifted up her eyes and when she 
saw Isaac she lighted off the camel. . And Isaac 
brought her into his mother Sarah’s tent and took 
Rebekah; and she became his wife; and he loved her: 
and Isaac was comforted after his mother’s death.” 

To these two were born at one birth the great red- 
haired hunter Esau and “the plain man Jacob.” For 
some mysterious reason the meditative Isaac preferred 
his hunter-son; but the beautiful Rebekah preferred 
Jacob. It was she who put into Jacob’s tenacious and 
acquisitive head the idea of stealing his father’s blessing. 
It was she who cooked the savoury mess that was not 
the authentic venison “such as he loved.” It was she 
who put the skins of the kids of the goats upon Jacob’s 
hands and upon the smooth of his neck. 

The story reads like one of those concentrated tragic 
incidents in Mr. Hardy’s Wessex; for loud and great was 
the pitiful outcry that filled the tent from the deep heart 
of the elder of these Hebrew Gemini when he knelt 
before the old man and found his blessing stolen; loud 
and exceeding bitter was his cry: “Bless me, even me 
also, O my father !” 

The successful one in this unscrupulous deception re- 
mains in what follows the most obstinate and idiosyn- 
cratic of all the three great patriarchs. Not for nothing 
did the Lord his God change his name,to Israel; for in 
this “plain man who lived in tents” there burned the 
fiery flame of the very heart of all the Jewish race, their 
piety, their heroism, their cunning, their indomitable pur- 
pose. Jacob’s character reveals itself bit by bit as the 
story proceeds, until the least wrinkle upon his lean, 
secretive, passionate face limns itself before us. How 
fiercely he snatches, how patiently he pursues, how ob- 
stinately he holds, this tenacious and crafty son of Isaac! 
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the lover of “savoury meats” and “eventide meditations.” 

He also went to the city of Nahor in the country 
of Mesopotamia, to find himself a mate from his 
father’s people. It was on his journey thither that as 
he lay one night with stones for his pillow he saw the 
vision of “Jacob’s ladder,” a ladder ascending up from 
that stony desert, even to where the great Arabian-named 
stars looked down upon the dark sands! What thoughts 
must have passed through that calculating, passionate, 
one-track brain, under its white turban, to turn the stones 
of such a solitude into a great staircase of angels! And 
then his meeting with Rachel by her well, Rachel his 
‘cousin, the daughter of Rebekah’s brother, that crafty 
Syrian! As with some of those deep and narrow country- 
men of Mr. Hardy, Jacob’s amorous propensities were as 
intense and unswerving as his avarice for paternal and 
divine benedictions and his greed for flocks of woolly 

‘sheep! “And it came to pass when Jacob saw Rachel the 
daughter of Laban his mother’s brother and the sheep of 
Laban his mother’s brother’—the girl and the sheep to- 
gether !—“that Jacob went near and rolled the stone 
from the well’s mouth and watered the flocks of Laban 
his mother’s brother.” 

There, under the exacting and tricky Laban, he served 
his seven years as sheep-man. For this, fooled by the 
Syrian, he received the elder daughter Leah in place of 
the one upon whom he had set his heart. “Leah was 
tender-eyed but Rachel was beautiful and well-favoured; 
and Jacob loved Rachel.” For seven more years there- 
fore, he served the man for Rachel. At last with both 
women and all the children he had had by Leah, and with 
Joseph his one child by Rachel, and with an enormous 
percentage of the flocks—the Lord helping him in that 
matter—he set out to return to the land of Canaan. His 
one fixed idea now was to propitiate his . formidable 
brother Esau; and this—by the aid of his flocks—he suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

What a re-encounter between those,two! With what 
a sublimely deprecatory gesture and low bowing of that 
sly old shepherd’s head does he indicate to the bewildered 
warlike sheik how the Lord has blessed him! “And Esau 
ran to meet him and embraced him and fell upon his 
neck and kissed him and they wept. And he lifted up 
his eyes and saw the women and children and said, Who 
are those with thee? And he said, The children whom 
God has graciously given thy servant.” 

But one prefers to take leave of Jacob in one of those 
strange, desperate moments when his sublime egoism was 
struggling for something less tangible than women or 
children or sheep. “And Jacob was left alone: and there 
wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day 

. . and he said, Let me go for the day breaketh. And 
he said, I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. And 
he said unto him, What is thy name? And he said, Jacob 

. . and he said, Thy name shall be called no more Jacob 
but Israel, for as a prince hast thou power with God 
and with man and hast prevailed ... and he blessed him 
there.” 

With the passing of Jacob, the grander, simpler ele- 
ments of poetic beauty disappear from the biblical nar- 
rative. Some of the prophets are inspiring and terrific, 
some of the kings are tragic and appealing; but never 
again returns, no, not to the last page of Holy Writ, 
that rare pastoral romance, that unequalled human dig- 
nity, such as lies like the desert-scented presence of some 
infinite Arabian dawn, coming up over rocks and tents 
and palm-trees and well-waters, upon the sunburnt 
foreheads and veiled faces of those men and women of 
the old time, whose descendants have been as the sands 
of the sea for multitude. 

Joun Cowrer Powys. 
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MODERN ART. | 
FROM THE REVOLUTION TO RENOIR. 


ALTHOUGH the art of the first three-quarters of the 
nineteenth century gave rise to discussions which ex- 
ceeded in bitterness those of our own day, time has 
pretty definitely decided the questions of that period, 
and our present concern with its masters is for the 
aid they can give us in tracing the continuation of 
their line through the maze of tendencies which have 
since arisen. The first step in the search is to observe 
that modern art is, if not exclusively French, at least 
an art having Paris as its hearth and focus. The 
great men outside of France at the beginning of the 
modern period, Goya, Blake, Constable and Turner, 
all formed their art in the eighteenth century; and 
when, in the time under consideration, we reach for- 
eigners of the first rank, like Jongkind, van Gogh 
and Picasso, we find them coming to France and 
carrying on the work of the French school. The fact 
is of the greatest significance in explaining the length 
of time that French art has existed as a continuous 
and vital thing. Where Italy, Spain and Holland have 
brought forth schools of the utmost importance, their 
history has been terminated in each case by a decline 
without a renewal. France alone goes on through the 
centuries, always herself and yet always able to ac- 
cept from others the aid which will enable her to 
issue from the decadence of one idea with a new one 
already in full course of development. 

The master who leads us to the modern period, the 
one who does not merely influence it, like the great 
Spaniard and the great Englishmen whom I have 
mentioned, but who dictates its course in its first years, 
is David, the incarnation in art of the French Revolu- 
tion. Beginning with the elegance and wisdom of the 
lovely Dix-huitiéme, he stands like the guillotine (it 
was Victor Hugo’s word in regard to him) that brings 
the preceding era to its close and clears the way for 
the next one. As our purpose is to read the character 
of the present day through that of the past, let us 
observe that the great artist of the Revolution works 
on grand and impersonal principles derived from his 
study of the antique, and does so in almost the way 
that his devout admirers, the Cubists of the war- 
period a hundred years later, have built their art on 
principles so severe as to lead to an abstraction from 
which nature as seen is completely banished. Such 
peaks are attained by men at moments of storm and 
stress, when they can carry logic to the conclusion 
reached in the grim lines of David’s “Oath of the 
Horatii” or in the actions of a Robespierre; but it is 
bleak to live upon such heights, and so men pass 
beyond them. 

In David’s greatest pupil we find the genius of 
France for reaping a new harvest when the fruits of 
a former one are exhausted. Ingres goes to Italy, 
discovers the Primitives (whose name still had its 
derisive meaning), and himself incurs the charge of 
being a “Gothic.” In a glance at the past as brief as 
the present one we can not pause over the great 
esthetic value of Ingres’s art, but its validity is at- 
tested throughout the century by the lessons drawn 
from it by men as different from one another as Cour- 
bet and Manet, Renoir, Derain and Picasso. Even 
Cézanne, pushing his research into regions where the 
“divine line” of Ingres has no place, must render 
homage to him with an ejaculation of droll regret: “Ce 
Dominique est bougrement fort.” To-day, when the 
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_. younger generation, again turning to severe realism 
and to classic measure, has renewed its admiration 
for Ingres, we see the strength acknowledged by 
| Cézanne as something that could assert itself once 
more, after nearly a century during which the Roman- 
_ ticism of his rival was the triumphant tendency. 
ie It is still this mood of adventure, carried to one of 
its farthest limits of expression, which Delacroix sym- 
‘bolizes to us to-day; and if this is so, almost exactly 
a hundred years after the “Dante and Virgil” an- 
nounced his advent to Europe, how much more elec- 
trical must the effect of that masterpiece have been 
upon his contemporaries! Goya had indeed done work 
of a similar expressiveness, but at that time he was 
known by few people outside of Spain. Géricault’s 
“Raft of the Méduse,” which had been exhibited a 
f few years before, certainly announced the great spirit 
I _ of drama of the early nineteenth century, but as its 
isd 
' 


subject gave it both a journalistic and a_ political 
interest, the tendency of art was not really defined 
for the world until Delacroix exhibited his great 
canvas. Moreover in the “Dante and Virgil” there 
isa first fruit of the younger man’s genius for colour, 
which Géricault would probably never have equalled, 
€ even had his death at the age of thirty-three not cut 
short his career. The colour of Delacroix, the thing 
of flame which leaps under the sun of the Orient 
he discovers, the rich, sonorous thing which he can 
use with the purity of his beloved Mozart, or which 
he can make resonant with the majesty of Beethoven 
—who is probably the musician most like him—this 
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) colour of Delacroix’s which the future may yet call 
equal or even superior to any produced by Venice, 
¥ was a necessary means for the voicing of that Roman- 


ticism through which the modern period asserted its 
existence as distinct from the past, more strongly 
than David or Ingres had done. 

It is because of Delacroix’s colour that he was looked 
on as the standard-bearer of his movement. Yet with 
him we must remember another master whose genius 
one may scarcely consider inferior to his own: Barye, 
loving fierce movement as much as the romantic 
painter and producing those sculptured Titans of the 
animal and human world wherein his knowledge of 
the archaic Greeks underlay the structure and opened 
to it certain possibilities of controlling violence through 
logic which were unknown even to the greatest mas- 
ters of the Renaissance, who-based their art on that 
of the Romans and the Greeks of the decadence. 
With all that has been written of Barye’s equal inter- 
est in animal and human subjects, I do not think it 
has been noted that the fact is one of the marks of his 
position as a Romanticist, for the: artist who colours 
all nature with his mood as the Romanticist does, will 
make any object his symbol. 

Could there be any stronger proof of the suddenness 
_ of change in the modern period and its strength in 

meeting the test imposed thereby, than the coming of 
the Realists while yet Romanticism was offering its 
finest works? Delacroix was one of the earliest to 
recognize the great qualities of Courbet, but it can 
scarcely be doubted that he saw also the opposition 
‘between those qualities and his own. Where Dela- 
croix lived so much with music and literature, trying 
to make the processes of his craft equal the certainty 
which the musical composer has of the relationship 
among his elements, and studying the psychology of 
the great dramas and poems in his desire to keep his 
pictures on a similar plane of nobility, Courbet enun- 


and proceeds to copy peasants, rocks and still-life 


ciates his doctrine of painting as a thing of the eyes 


objects with the one apparent purpose of enforcing 
on the mind the fact of their existence. The marvel- 
lous instrument of colour that the science and the 
sentiment of Delacroix had evolved is discarded by 
the rough mountaineer, who returns to a black-and- 
white basis for the picture as best suited to his sculp- 
turesque intensity. Cézanne, who had been under the 
spell of Courbet in early life and had imitated him 
as had the other masters of his generation, said, 
towards the end of his career, “It took me forty years 
to realize that painting is not sculpture.” 

The contact with reality which Courbet afforded 
was like fresh air in the lungs to men who, had they 
continued with the dream of Romanticism after the 
moment when it had ceased to be the dominant factor 
of thought, might have fallen into decadence. A per- 
manent, not a transitional figure, Courbet is typical of 
France in the wealth of elements through which it 
corrects excess, even as in his own case the classic 
structure inherent in French art acts as a balance for 
his study of appearances and keeps it from descending 
to the worthless copying of nature of a later time. 
Undoubtedly the tendency to follow appearances with 
the greatest possible accuracy, the searching out of 
unexplored phases of sight, which occurs with Manet 
and the Impressionists, is directly traceable to Courbet, 
and it is health-giving for all who can use it—and not 
be overcome. It affects even the two great classicists 
of the time, Degas with his love of line—a heritage 
from Ingres—and Chavannes whose preoccupation 
with composition causes him to follow the early Italians 
so closely as to weaken his own art. The career of 
Degas exhibits the opposite development, for he went 
from pictures characterized by the schoolman’s with- 
drawal from life to an ever closer adherence to 
Manet’s slogan of “‘contemporaneity.” It was the 
period when the idea of being of one’s time came 
especially to the fore—another aspect of Realism. 
Manet’s early devotion to the gods of the museums 
gives to his painting its aristocratic and masterly 
quality, even though it has not Courbet’s grand single- 
ness of purpose. For breadth and vigour it is perhaps 
unsurpassed in the history of art; it has a beauty of 
colour that derives in part from the epicurean delight 
in the material which distinguishes Manet among all 
modern painters, and it renders the artist’s stirring and 
generous admiration for his models. Yet with all its 
compelling fascination, it can not yield more than a 
momentary climax to the fecund, inventive period we 
are considering. Claude Monet still tells with relish 
of the way in which the young Impressionist group 
led Manet to accept some of their innovations in the 
painting of light; and he may well rejoice in his 
triumph of fifty years ago, for no incident in the 
record of his subsequent success could be more elo- 
quent of the importance of his work than the influence 
which he and Pissarro and Renoir and Sisley could 
exert on the great painter with whose lessons they 


had begun, 


What is necessary here is to show what phases of 
Impressionism caused the later men to depart from 
it and even to adopt a procedure directly opposed to 
that of Monet and his group. Perhaps the deepest 
reason is that, after all, Impressionism did not so much 
give the world a new conception of nature as a new 
method of representing nature. If one thinks of the 
change from the eighteenth-century convention of 
landscape brought about by men like Constable, Corot 
and Rousseau, one has an example of the idea in art, 
the idea that creates a new vision. As the Impression- 
ists divided colours into their components, so they 
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divided up the great Naturalistic vision of nature 
according to the effects of sun, mist, etc. They enrich 
us through their personal intensity rather than through 
a new idea—their fruitful colour-analysis being a thing 
for the profession rather than the public. By the later 
‘eighties there was a deep consciousness among the 
younger men that the long slope of Realism had been 
climbed; and that is why they turn so sharply to the 
intellectual, constructive art of Cézanne, to the exotic 
design of Gauguin and Matisse, to the world of the 
mind opened up by Redon and explored with such 
unexpected effect by the Cubists. 

‘But as we are to-day passing through a moment of 
reaction from the Impressionists, let our final glance 
be at the achievement of their greatest painter—Renoir. 
Follow him from the early works preferred by those 
who care least for him, to those productions of his 
old age wherein his art is purest, and you see the 
essential development of the artist, from painting in 
which the object is represented in all its phases— 
without the special emphasis which means intention 
and expression—to a concentration, in his later work, 
on design and colour from which the dross of mate- 
rialism has been burned out in the fire of one of the 
world’s great geniuses. He makes us think of Rubens 
by the infallible mastery with which he makes the 
mysterious wave of colour turn and recede and come 
to climaxes and pass on again, effortless and harmoni- 
ous as the sound of a great orchestra. But he is what 
even Rubens is not—a Latin, with the heritage of 
three-dimensional design which Frenchmen, from 
Poussin to Derain, have been bringing from Italy, 
which Italy carried on from Greece. In the old age 
of Renoir, most of all in his old age, I think, there is 
that unquenchable youth of his ancient country, always 
thrilling to the beauty of the young faces and bodies 
and flowers of which poets and artists have been sing- 
ing ever since they had voices at all, about which the 


museum makes weak men think there is no longer a | 


fresh word to say, but of which the miraculous, renew- 
ing strength of the modern period gave us, in Renoir, 
a new symbol. WALTER Pacu. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


A LIE NAILED. 


Sirs: In view of the mass of misleading material which has 
found its way into the public prints in respect of the position 
of the Christian church in Russia to-day, may I not ask the 
Freeman to direct the attention of its readers to a remarkable 
piece of reporting published under the title “The Reformation 
in Russia” in the Christian Century of 14 June? Dr. L. O. 
Hartman, the author, is editor of Zion’s Herald, of Boston, 
and was an eye-witness of the significant events he describes. 
As an American whose view of Russia is entirely unbiased, 
his report on the state of Christianity in Russia is in sharp 
contrast to the articles by the former member of the British 
secret service, Capt. Francis McCullagh, whose cables to the 
New York Herald, widely reprinted throughout the United 
States and Canada, have given millions of people on this 
continent an entirely false impression of what is taking place, 
spiritually, in new Russia. I am, etc., 


New York City. PaxToN HIBBEN. 


IMPRISONMENT WITHOUT TRIAL. 


Sirs: The paragraph in your issue of 13 June (p. 314) relat- 
ing to the imprisonment of a citizen in the Rhode Island State 
Penitentiary for seven years without trial, affords an oppor- 
tunity of drawing attention to the prevalent notion that the 
English Magna Charta underlies the laws of this country. 
One of the principal objects of that enactment (passed in 
1215 A. D.) was to prevent the abuse of imprisonment with- 
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out trial, an abuse that apparently still survives in this 
country. The provision read, “Justices shall go through each 
county four times a year to try causes.” As a result there 
is a jail-delivery in England every three months. Every 
prisoner of every sort must then be tried or discharged; 
and this practice has never been discontinued since the 
passing of the Charter. The very longest period, therefore, 
during which a prisoner can be imprisoned without trial is 
ninety days, and that only if he happens to be caught im- 
mediately after a jail-delivery. I am, etc., 


Pacific Grove, California. CourTNEY ROWLAND. 


“THE LOST CLAUSE” 


Sirs: I have read with interest the letter of Mr. Samuel B. 
Pettengill on “The Lost Clause” in your issue of 6 June, in 
which he sets forth certain very sound reasons justifying the 
judicial review of laws passed by Congress and the legisla- 
tures. The clincher in his presentation seems to be his final 
sentence, “What is there in the record of the Congress in 
recent years which should make us anxious to have its will 
supreme?” Of course, one might answer this with the other 
question, “What is there in the record of the Supreme Court 
in its entire history which should make us content to have 
its will supreme?” It has rarely, if ever, protected the 
liberties of the people against major outbursts of popular 
intolerance. During the war and since the war, it has sus- 
tained every law in derogation of the guarantees of free 
speech and free press as well as the conscription-law in 
derogation of the guarantee against involuntary servitude. 

However, such questions settle nothing. The matter at 
issue in the controversy is not so much whether the judg- 
ment-of Congress or the judgment of the Supreme Court is 
to be preferred in the enactment of laws. The question is 
whether the opinion of a temporary majority of Supreme 
Court judges in interpreting the Constitution shall be irre- 
vocably binding. Mr. Pettengill draws a parallel between the 
odd member of the Supreme Court, on the one hand, declaring 
a law invalid, and on the other a majority of one in either 
of the houses of Congress, or the President by his veto, 
preventing the enactment of a law. The parallel is obviously 
faulty. The veto of the President has no sanctity and no 
irrevocability. It may be reversed by the Congress in session 
or by a subsequent Congress and President. 

The objectionable feature of the Supreme Court’s constitu- 
tional decisions is their finality. By a curious bit of irony, 
the court claims to represent the people as against the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and to speak as their prophet. It 
does not simply say, “We veto this law.” Its decision is 
rather a kind of edict, “Thus saith the Lord People; Ye 
shall not enact any law of so and so, for I the Lord have 
spoken thus and so in my holy Constitution.” 

Ill-considered legislation can be repealed. An ill-considered 
decision of a final court on a constitutional question is in 
theory irrevocable. It is to avoid this rigid finality that such 
measures are proposed as the LaFollette amendment giving 
Congress the right to reverse the Supreme Court, and the 
Borah bill requiring seven judges of the nine to agree on 
decisions setting aside legislation. Both these proposals are 
conservative and statesmanlike. They leave the door open 
for a calm judicial review of legislation. But they go farther. 
The Borah proposal would increase public confidence in the 
correctness of the court’s decisions, while the LaFollette 
amendment would provide a reasonable way out of the im- 
passe in which a decision of the court sometimes leaves us. 

In some respects our Supreme Court has functioned, like 
the House of Lords in England, as a conservative balance 
wheel. But just as in England the obstructive power of the 
Lords had to be brought within bounds, so in the United 
States some remedy must be found for the blank walls which 
the Supreme Court from time to time sets up against prog- 
ress. I am, etc, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Ep. F, ALEXANDER. 


CAMILLE FLAMMARION AND SPIRITUALISM. 
Sirs: M. Camille Flammarion’s latest book, “After Death,” 
and the present marked reagitation of the pros and cons of 
“modern spiritualism,’ have called closer attention to the 
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position on this subject of this well-known French popularizer 
of science. Some of the statements in this connexion do not 
seem to me quite exact. For instance, one of the reviewers 
of this book declares that “the noted astronomer was in 
turn a scientific doubter, an interested student, a rabid con- 
vert.” I do not think this classification is perfectly correct. 
It ought to be put in this way: he was first a believer, then 
neutral, and has now, at the close of his life, returned to his 
original position. 

I was thrown in with Flammarion during this second and 
more interesting stage of his psychical development, the 
examining period; and a day or two ago I found among my 
papers a letter from him bearing directly on this matter, 
and it is this letter which has suggested this communication 
to you. It is written from the “Observatoire Flammarion,” 
at Juvisy, near Paris, dated 26 June, 1917, and runs as 
follows: 


“As you have correctly divined, dear Mr. Stanton, my 
psychical works are not yet finished, for they are not literary 
dissertations. I wish to prove the existence of the soul by 
facts based on positive observations, and I hope to succeed 
in this. During the past ten years I have had under way at 
one and the same time some ten books without publishing 
any of them. They are all connected and complete one 
another. One, however, is done. It deals with a very 
curious subject and is entitled: “La Vue sans les Yeux,” 
that is, seeing without eyes into space and time. There is 
a faculty of the soul which makes it possible under certain 
conditions to read, for instance, what is in a volume in a 
book-case without seeing or touching it, or to read what is 
written on a paper held in the closed hand, or to see and 
describe an apartment several miles away. The innumerable 
proofs of this which I have collected have satisfied me and 
one is no longer permitted to doubt this power. This seeing 
without the eyes seems to me to establish with certitude, 
my dear friend, the existence of a psychical principle in the 
human being.” 


This letter shows that even as late as 1917, Flammarion , 


was still in the searching period, and that if he has now 
become “a rabid convert”’—I have not read his latest book 
and so assume that this reviewer reports it exactly—this 
change has come about very recently. If men’s views are 
modified in their old age, it is more often away from those 
held at their start in life. But Camille Flammarion has 
always been very different, in many respects, from the 
ordinary run of folk, so it may very well be that he has 
now returned to “the errors of his youth.” I am, etc., 


New York City. THEODORE STANTON. 


BOOKS. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


From Vasari to Freud, the life of Leonardo da Vinci" 
has been interpreted as a marvellous and enigmatical 
mixture of supreme artistry and diabolical perversions. 
No man, not even Shakespeare, has been so persist- 
ently misrepresented and so ludicrously extolled. 
According to the early biographers, Leonardo was the 
“Ttalian brother of Faust,”’ a conception which held its 
popularity for several centuries; Ruskin solemnly an- 
nounced that “he debased his finer instincts by cari- 
cature, and remained to the end of his days the slave 
of an archaic smile,’ a smile which lured Pater into 
ecstasies, and contributed to Freud’s insidious study, 
“The Psycho-analysis of Infantile Reminiscence.” 
Every work of art, in a measure, is a personal history 
of its creator, and it would seem that “The Last Sup- 
per” were sufficient testimony to the depth and beauty 
of the painter’s vision; but for most people words are 
more convincing symbols of truth than pictures, and 
in the interest of all that is clean and great and per- 
manent in art and life, one may well turn to the new 

1“Teonardo da Vinci’s Notebooks.” Arranged and rendered into 


English with Introductions by Edward McCurdy. New York: Empire 
State Book Company. $3.00. ; 
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edition of the notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci. If 
anyone discovers that the author of this astonishing 
compendium was either a sexual enigma or a degen- 
erate, or in fact anything but one of the most remark- 
able imaginative forces the world has produced, then 
all I can say is that the reader has been corrupted 
by a department of modern thought which regards 
life as a pathological curse and art as an unmention- 
able disease. 

In the time of Leonardo, art had a meaning and 
a destination. Pictures were big and dramatic; paint- 
ers of intense conviction and profound religious 
experience fashioned truly monumental designs for 
the walls of churches and public buildings, in order 
that the souls of men and women might be edified 
and excited. The easel-abomination was unknown; 
nor was there any such thing as “living with pictures” 
in the modern sense. Renaissance art fulfilled a 
definite social function, but it was far too powerful a 
stimulus for constant companionship. Painting, the 
predominant form of spiritual expression, performed 
a service analogous to the drama of Periclean Athens 
and Elizabethan England, and the modern concert. 
Exactly to what extent art entered into the lives of 
the old Italians it is impossible to determine, but of its 
general importance there can be no doubt: painting 
stirred the imaginations and exalted the lives of a 
large and comprehending public. But this does not 
mean that the contemporaries of Leonardo were per- 
petually gazing at pictures—living with the master- 
pieces of art is no more conceivable than living with 
the theatre or with the symphony. The Renaissance 
artist was a superior being, intellectually distinguished, 
many-sided, capable of public services, intimately con- 
cerned with the affairs of his country—in short, an 
eminent factor in the business of life. In contradis- 
tinction let us consider the artist of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Popularly he is looked upon as a “gifted” per- 
sonage, a magician with divinely endowed fingers—it 
must be admitted that he does all he can to foster 
this legend; actually he is a clever mechanic who 
specializes in imitation; on occasion, through political 
jobbery, he is given a public commission, and recalling 
superficially the old murals, he covers huge panels 
with brainless travesties which no one ever sees; 
wholly subservient to the dealer, he vies with the 
camera and paints portraits, or endless monotonies of 
silly still-lifes and innocuous landscapes. The larger 
percentage of current pictures are timid contrivances 
expressly designed to be “lived with,” and are toler- 
able only because they are, after one inspection, invisi- 
ble. One of the most salutary blessings conferred 
upon the world by the recent iconoclasts, by Cézanne, 
Matisse, Picasso, and their followers, is the restora- 
tion of dramatic form to art. Modernist pictures may 
be harsh, strained, and uncouth; they may evince a 
desperate ambition to recapture the powerful struc- 
ture of the great tradition; but they are neither timid 
nor negative, and, once hung, can not be disregarded. 

Of all the figures that we have come to accept as 
the giants of art, Leonardo is the most illustrious. 
Lacking the terrific strength and overpowering 
grandeur of Michelangelo, inferior to Giotto in pure 
formal dignity and the faultless relation of the specific 
motive to the abstract design, he was more versatile 
and daring than either, more incisive, and more suc- 
cessful in his ceaseless quest for perfection in all 
branches of endeavour. “Whatever subject he at- 
tempted,” records Vasari, “no matter how difficult, 
he did not put it by until he had mastered it abso- 
lutely.” His notebooks reveal him completely. Here 
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we find the imaginative scientist, the philosopher, and 
the esthetician who discussed art, not in the tech- 
nical jargon of psychology, but in the universal terms 
of God and man. He believed with Blake that “if 
the doors of perception were cleansed, everything 
would appear to man, as it is, infinite.’ Leonardo 
stands as a vast symbol of the intellectual force of art. 
Few to-day have actually seen his pictures; artists 
expound his ideas and analyse his aims and methods 
much more frequently than they refer to his compo- 
sitions. Through his habit of excessive contemplation 
he was able to finish only a small fraction of his am- 
bjtious projects; wars and misfortune have robbed 
us of most of his sculptures and many of his paint- 
ings and cartoons—“The Last Supper” is but a shadow 
of its original selfi—but the man himself remains, an 
inspiration to every one who cares seriously for the 
beautiful. Like Goethe and Shelley, he is a part 
of the world’s great heritage; his personality and his 
far-seeing mind, even more than his esthetic attain- 
ments, have contributed not only to the moulding of 
art-forms, but to the literature of art. Amid the 
present mass of objective criticism and descriptive 
appreciation, we are inclined to minimize the philo- 
sophical significance of art: aside from its emotional 
excitation, art affords the enlightened modern an inex- 
haustible store of contestable problems; it arouses 
joys, enthusiasms, arguments and animosities; and, de- 
prived of these, our most intelligent writers would 
die of spiritual starvation or sink into the iniquities of 
journalism. 

Judged by his own or any other age, the scientific 
bias of Leonardo’s mind was astounding. More than 
half of his drawings are devoted to anatomical studies 
and the construction of machines; more than half of 
his writings deal with his efforts to formulate the 
operations of natural phenomena. The range of his 
observations was extraordinary: poetically he rose to 
such flights as this, “O envious age, thou destroyest 
all things and devourest all things with the hard teeth 
of the years, little by little, in slow death! Helen, 
when she looked in her mirror and saw the withered 
wrinkles which old age had made in her face, wept, 
and wondered to herself why ever she had twice been 
carried away!” He dissected ten corpses, understood 
comparative anatomy, and was aware of the circula- 
tion of the blood; he anticipated the Copernican theory, 
investigated petrifaction and vegetable poisons, and 
wrote a volume on natural science; he described at 
length the blueness of shadows and the flight of birds, 
and devised a machine for artificial flight. In addi- 
tion, he invented musical instruments and played upon 
them, and prepared a treatise on painting. His scien- 
tific reflections and discoveries are often naive, and 
must be leavened here and there with modern thought; 
but his work throughout is the expression of a great 
soul incessantly inquiring into the world of nature and 
the spirit. i 

In his treatise on painting, Leonardo dealt with 
art’s fundamental values. First, he declared that no 
artist is worthy of praise unless he is universal; that 
he should acquaint himself with all phases of life, 
and subject its details to the severest criticism; that 
he should disdain to make pictures out of other pic- 
tures, but should go directly to life; and that, having 
mastered all the technical intricacies of his calling, he 
should use his imagination and build up an art. Cer- 
tainly this is impregnable doctrine. In the second 
place, he advised close contact with nature, pointed 
out the dangers of relying on the memory, and 
emphasized again and again the necessity for imita- 


tion. But we must not be misled by his use of the 
word imitation. It was not until several centuries 
later that painting deteriorated into the more or less 
mechanical process of duplicating the natural play of 
light and shade upon objects. The Renaissance work- 
men, almost without exception, employed the term 
imitation in the Aristotelian sense: nature was only 
the source of motifs; the artist selected from the 
external world those materials which enabled him 
to incorporate the nobler elements of his experience 
into a new and powerful reality. One has only to 
compare Leonardo’s most exacting anatomical studies 
with the modern photograph or physiological dia- 
gram to see how he reorganized his subject-matter and 
made even an expository drawing artistic. Many of 
his most important conceptions were never completed, 
and a number of great works mentioned by his early 
biographers have disappeared; but despite these losses 
we have elaborate and detailed information on the 
evolution of his pictures. When the preliminary 
studies from nature were finished, he retired into 
solitude to consider the synthesis of design. Indeed, 
so pronounced was-his habit of contemplation that 
Vasari called him an idler. Those modern painters 
who insist that art is purely a matter of feeling should 
examine the drawings for the “Adoration of the Magi” 
and the “Battle of the Standard.” For the former 
we possess the numerous schemata—the perspective 
graph, the semi-abstract disposition of the volumes, 
the individual figures in outline, and the ensemble; for 
the latter we have a series of cavalry charges, all 
tentative studies in rhythmical movement, yet artis- 
tically the finest work in black-and-white ever done. 
But Leonardo had no formula—this explains his 
limited productivity and his endless struggles. At 
rare and fortunate moments the full strength of his 
manifold responses to life was condensed in moving 
symbols of line and mass, and the result is immortal. 

The notebooks contain no libidinous intrigues, no 
amoristic scandal, no allusions to sex. The absence 
of sexual material has bothered a good many people, 
particularly Freud, whose analysis of Leonardo is one 
of the most far-fetched and preposterous books ever 
written. Freud, with no evidence to work on, avails 
himself of a single passage culled from the artist’s 
notes, a fantastic description of an infantile dream. 
The dream relates how the young Leonardo was 
descended upon by a vulture, and how he was beaten 
in the face by the bird’s tail. That is all. Yet the 
deductions from this inconsequential fragment are 
appalling in their specious thoroughness and misapplied 
erudition. 
to prove that Leonardo was homosexual, and attributes 
his behaviour to reminiscences of infancy. In the 
artist’s apprentice days he was accused of abnormal 
practices, and acquitted; but oddly enough, Freud 
makes little of this concrete charge, preferring dreams 
and the archaic smile; and finding the life of the man 
singularly devoid of carnal pursuits, he concludes that 
Leonardo “sublimated the greater part of his libido 
into the impulse of investigation.” It was Blake who 
affirmed that we should surrender to our passions, 
but take care to be mastered only by the nobler ones. 
The participation of sex in creative activity has been 
grossly overestimated. Even so wise a writer as 


. Havelock Ellis carries the point too far when he says 


that art is the “reflection of sexual emotions.” It 
may be true, to quote the same authority, that “the 
sensory delight in beauty has its root in the attraction 
of sex”; but the sensory delight in beauty is only a 
small and transitory part of the great content of art. 


The celebrated psycho-analyst undertakes — 
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The plastic arts are curiously epicene, a fact which 


accounts for the failure of women as painters and 
sculptors. With the Chinese, the Egyptians, the 


Greeks of the fifth and fourth centuries, and the 


Renaissance leaders, the human figure was idealized, 


_ and raised above sheer nakedness and sex into a sym- 


bol of the spirit. The best of the modernists exhibit 


this same tendency in their search for ideal construc- 


tion. As for another group of modernists now resid- 
ing in Paris, it is enough to say that their work is 


neither a sublimation of sex nor the reflection of 


healthy emotions, but an obvious indication of 


decadence. 


In the present construction of society, the artist is a | 
parasite, a pander, or a recluse. It is no wonder, then, — 


that pictures, for the most part, are feeble and ineffec- 
tual. There are, however, a few men who are pro- 
foundly moved by life; who are not productive 


» through a mere love of nature, but through the force 


of their experiences; who are striving to make an art 
that is at once human and dramatic. To these and 
their supporters, Leonardo da Vinci is a living influ- 
ence and a light unto eternity. 

THOMAS CRAVEN. 


PHARAOH AKHNATON. 

SoMETIMES in history there is a brief and sudden flash 
of light revealing glories of thought and possibilities of 
human happiness which fill the doubter with awe. It is 
as if behind the stage of the mortal tragedy another 
curtain were quickly lifted and quickly let fall again, 
showing for an instant the drama as it was conceived in 
the mind of the master. During this breathless interval, 
the warriors on the stage curb their slaughter, the priests 
their deceptions, and all the miserable human scene is for 
a moment transfigured with the soft and steady glowing 
of eternal lamps. 

Such an interval was the short reign of Akhnaton, 
Pharaoh of Egypt,’ whose biography by Mr. Weigall has 
just appeared. (He is called also Ikhnaton, Khu en Aten, 
and Amenophis IV, a name he rejected.) He saw that 
the world about him was faulty, and he rebuilt it; he 
re-created existence in terms of love for all things; in the 
gaily-coloured bricks of a new city and the kindly liberal- 
ism of a new fabric of State he realized the beauty of his 
philosopher’s dream, and like a dream it vanished away 
again as soon as he was dead. I suppose in all history one 


_ might search in vain for a lonelier, a more courageous 


_ there was but one remedy. 


figure than this sickly boy, who, having once surmised 
the lovely possibilities of earthly life and the goodness of 
their maker, stood at bay before the onslaught of the 
ancient world and pushed his vision by main force into 


concrete form. 


Akhnaton was a mystic, in the simplest sense; a poet, 
a critic, an internationalist and a lover of peace. In all 
of these réles he worked so consistently and diligently as 
to transform his kingdom within the twelve or fourteen 


years of his reign. 


Repelled by the corruption of religious life in Egypt 
and the shrouding of pure monotheism in a constantly 
thickening veil of symbolism, he suppressed first the arro- 
gant priesthood of Amon at Thebes, and then extinguished 
one by one the parasitic sects that fostered the natural 


superstition of his people. Nor was this enough. Thebes, 


the royal city of his race, was tainted by long association 
with Amon, and the priests were almost more powerful 
there than the Crown. To the direct genius of the King 
He would humble the city, 
he would ruin it, by the simple process of removing his 


Pharaoh of Egypt,” 
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court. Into the wilderness he fared, chose a spot which 
seemed to him rich in those natural beauties which he 
loved above all else, and there wrought out of nothingness 
a new capital, The City of the Horizon, “the mighty City 
of the Horizon of Aton, great in loveliness, mistress of 
pleasant ceremonies, rich in possessions, the offering of 
the sun being in her midst. At the sight of her beauty 
there is much rejoicing. She is lovely and beautiful: 
when one sees her it is like a glimpse of heaven.” It 
must have been such a town as one sometimes sees in 
sunset clouds: palaces, courts and gardens, lakes shadowed 
by cool, dark trees. 

Here were no dim shrines droning with perpetual chants 
to occult forces; for the One God whom Akhnaton set up 
for the worship of his people was Love, the creative 
spirit moving through all living things and all nature. The 
rites of this religion were of the simplest. In the courts 
of the temple, priests and citizens gathered at dawn and at 
sunset to sing psalms of delight. Many of these, which 
Akhnaton himself composed, are as fine as any religious 
poetry of the world. Unlike most religious poetry, their 
exaltation is strengthened by a contrasting homeliness in 
which the little creatures, the chick within the egg, the 
birds in the marsh, all the earth’s children, are remembered 
and blessed. 

The One God could not be expressed in an image; his 
symbol, the sun-disk with hands outstretched in benedic- 
tion, was merely to remind men of that ineffable Being, 
all goodness, the Sun behind the sun. His truest worship, 
according to the royal mystic, was love in all its forms, 
family life, friendliness with one’s neighbours. 


The Pharaoh, while encouraging the simple life, did not 
preach the mortification of the flesh, but only the control of 
the body. The comforts of life, the brilliancy of decoration, 
the charms of music, the beauties of painting and sculpture, 
the pleasure of good company, the tonic of a bowl of wine, 
were all as acceptable to him, in moderation, as to the 
Preacher in Ecclesiastes. 

Unlike Jehovah, who was not infrequently thought to be a 
wrathful god, surrounded by clouds and darkness, and speak- 
ing through the roar of thunders, the Aton was the ‘Lord of 
Peace,’ who could not tolerate battle and strife. Akhnaton 
was so opposed to war that he persistently refused to offer 
an armed resistance to the subsequent revolts which occurred 
in his Asiatic dominions. .. . In an age of martial glory... 
Akhnaton set himself in opposition to all heroics, and saw 
God without melodrama. 


This was the characteristic that was to cause his downfall. 
As time went on, he became more and more immersed in 
the beauty of his dream; the shady streets of the City of 
the Horizon were an oasis of calm amid a disintegrating 
empire. The King stood sorrowful but unpersuaded as 
frantic appeals for an army poured in from his allies. 
Finally, he ‘could no longer stave off the impending crash, 
and from all sides there gathered the forces which were 
to overwhelm him. The Government was chaotic. The 
plotting and scheming of the priests of Amon showed 
signs of coming to a successful issue. . . . Now through 
the streets of the city there passed the weary messengers 
of Asia hurrying to the palace, no longer bearing the 
appeals of kings and generals for support, but announcing 
the fall of the last cities of Syria.” The King saw his 
empire crumble, knew that his faith would not outlive him 
and that his own end was near. “In the imagination there 
seems to ring across the years a cry of complete despair, 
and one can picture the emaciated figure of this ‘beautiful 
child of the Aton’ fall forward upon the painted palace- 
floor and lie still amidst the red poppies and dainty butter- 
flies there depicted.” 

Within ten years after his death, the City of the Hori- 
zon was a deserted and ghastly ruin, the priests of Amon 
were all powerful, the armies of Egypt were eagerly 
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reconquering the lost empire, and the word “Akhnaton” 
was forbidden to men’s lips. The priests poured curses 
upon the excommunicated and nameless criminal. “Through 
starry space their execrations passed, searching out the 
wretched ghost of the boy, and banning him, as they 
supposed, even in the dim uncertainties of the Lands of 
Death. Over the hills of the west, up the stairs of the 
moon, and down into the caverns under the world, the 
poor twittering shadow was hunted and chased... . 
There was no place for his memory upon earth, and in 
the underworld the priests denied him a stone upon which 
to lay his head.” 

Thus the curtain is again let fall and the light is 
blotted out. Mr. Weigall’s biography of Akhnaton, from 
which I have quoted, is at once scholarly and inspired. 
Not a study in Egyptology but a vivid account of an 
episode in human idealism, this volume should win many 
friends for the memory of the young Pharaoh as well 
as for the author. 

Ropert HILiyer. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


At this late day a book on a period so much written about 
as the Renaissance must show certain qualities if it is to 
justify itself. It should be compact and rapid, after 
so much that has been monumental and diffuse; it ought 
to be grouped and distributed on some new plan; it may 
well display, if it is to arouse a full measure of interest, 
individual temperament and idiosyncrasies; and there can 
be little objection if it throws occasional sidelights on our 
own times. The new work* by Mrs. Taylor meets all 
these requirements. The author is nothing if not swift- 
moving and decisive, and often limpid: her vignettes of 
the popes and artists of the period, of its five Great 
Powers and of its various types of “tyrants” (though 
Symonds has of course cleared the path for her as regards 
these last) almost deserve the rank of minor miracles. She 
has, too, her own system of phrasing and articulation: the 
body of the book isolates for special treatment several 
of the salient types of the period, such as the scholar, 
the artist, the courtier, and woman in her special quality 
of “virago.” Furthermore, Mrs. Taylor gives us a frank 
and dashing presentation of her own personality. One 
figures her, without much effort, as a patriotic Scots- 
woman, a faithful Catholic, and a convinced Tory, with 
plenty of nervous vigour, inexhaustible ardour, and all 
the courage—even the rashness—of her convictions. With 
some of these Mr. Gilbert Murray, who provides a trench- 
ant preface, is in outspoken disagreement; but we are to 
_ remember, along with him, that his author is not so much 
the severe logician as the artistic appreciator. Ahead she 
plunges, propelled by her own enthusiasms, even by her 
own raptures, and sometimes by her own prejudices; and 
the best course for the fair-minded reader is to yield 
himself up and follow. 

Mrs. Taylor apprehends the Renaissance as a carnival 
of passion, imagination and released personality: the 
individual at last escapes with a rush from the cramping 
guild-spirit of the Middle Ages. The style of the writer 
is in the key of her period and of her theme, and it holds 
to this key throughout. Yet cloth-of-gold is for occa- 
sional, not for constant, wear; and attar of roses is much 
better appreciated by the drop than by the quart. How- 
ever, the Paterian distillation goes on from start to finish; 
and long before the last of the three hundred pages is 
reached, the reader becomes saturated and restive. 
overwrought diction we read of a “Venice unholpen by 
other States,” and of an Italy that was “drunken like 
wine by the other great nations of Europe.” In fact, a 
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-sance as a whole. 


In this’ 


highly stylistic consciousness rules throughout; a deter- 
mination to reach and keep a lofty level of distinction is 
everywhere manifest. 

Mrs. Taylor is perhaps most interesting when taken as 
a reservoir of opinion; and her opinions, in all her capaci- 
ties, are uttered with confident, ringing decisiveness. As 
a woman, rapt by the pomp and passion, the adventurous 
imaginings of the epoch, she throws herself with a gener- 
ous, even an impassioned, idealization upon the Renais- 
She is all for the great of the world; 
what the luxury of the few cost in the privations of the 
many—a matter dwelt upon by Henry James in his con- 
sideration of the Roman palaces—would seem to tax her 
with scarce a thought. As a native of Scotland, she em- 
ploys Mary Queen of Scots to span the Renaissance be- 
tween France and Caledonia; and she makes Elizabeth the 
symbol of the “mean, cruel, cold woman” in an “essentially 
masculine age.” As a Catholic, she finds Luther uncandid 
and a vulgarian, and holds that one of his chief aims 
was to “regularize sensualism comfortably, calling it, 
robbed of its adventure, domesticity.” As a commentator 
on questions of our own day, she ranks among the im- 
patient and indignant conservatives. The great war, 
“which chemistry and machinery made more an illimitable 
massacre than a war,” has left us cynical and without 
vision, and inclined to mock at national aspirations. 
Though the divorce between State-ethics and codes of 
individual morality has never ceased to exist, “it is con- 
sidered a’ maddening crime to explain that no nominally 
Christian State conducts its business with regard to the 
beautiful anarchism of the gospels.” Since Greek and 
Latin—dear to the Renaissance student—have been dis- 
missed contemptuously as injurious to commercial success, 
we find a race (the Anglo-Saxon, no doubt) “carelessly 
dragging its own language toward unprecedented extremes 
of poverty and brutality.” Latin itself was the world- 
language, “involving a more highly convoluted brain than 
Esperanto.” Again, the humanistic ideal, implying a 
recognition of the splendours and wisdom that exist out- 
side the Christian ideal, appraised life as itself heaven 
and hell, “not the mere narthex of a dubious immortality.” 
And the end of youthful education, in the day when 
Florence revived Athens, was “the art of living, not the 
acquisition of money, nor even of thrones.” The civic 
life of Florence may have been unquiet and mistaken, but 
it “never lapsed into the dismal monotony, that day-by- 
day struggle or smooth social round of modern industrial 
towns, which, more than any other cause, is corrupting 
the rich and exasperating the poor.” On her final pages 
our author calls for another Renaissance. “The money- 
mad will not redeem us, nor the cliques of sham intellec- 
tuals. ... The people hunger for- fuller expression, for 
colour, song, music, dancing.” Just as “without bread the 
body can not live,” so “without some magnificence the 
spirit must die.” After all, it is the magnificence of 
Italy’s princely courts that makes the keenest appeal to 
this high-tensioned lady from the North. 

Save for an over-elaborated diction, constantly main- 
tained, and for a certain feminine wilfulness in the ex- 
pression of personal opinions, Mrs. Taylor’s book may 
be reproached with little beyond a lack of articulation in 


the presentation of the different stages of the Renaissance. — 


True, a brilliant chapter gives us Florence in the succes- 
sive phases of her great day, yet the scene shifts strongly 
to papal employment of Tuscan artists, and the emphasis 
really remains on the last and least worthy period of the 
movement—or, in any event, on the least sympathetic. 
The tender, early days of Mino and Lippi might have 
been touched less lightly. Yet Rome, in the end, appro- 
priated and focused all. Mrs. Taylor shows briefly how 
the alliance between Pope and Emperor clipped a move- 
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_ ment that still had life in it and might have flourished in 
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some qualified sense for another generation or two. It 
might even have passed on into physical science, and the 
world have been spared the melancholy tale of Bruno 
and Campanella. In the absence of this new extension, 
Mrs. Taylor reports the various adventures and colora- 
tions of the Renaissance in France, the Low Countries, 
England, Spain, Germany (whose destiny it seems to be 
“to conclude every brilliant period of civilization”), and 
Scotland. Here, among the heather, we meet with naive 
and hearty quotations from Scottish ballads. In fact, the 
book’s last adventure was in Edinburgh, where the proof- 
readers seem not to have been invariably equal to the 
Italian nomenclature. 

The least that can be said is that Mrs. Taylor has her 
period alike at the tips of her fingers and of her sympa- 
thies. She writes with the understanding that is more 


. than knowledge, and has produced—though one may make 


a few unsympathetic reservations—a notable and almost 
a noble book. Henry B. Futter. 


TILTING AT WINDMILLS. 


IMPROBABLE as the statement will seem to its elders, there 
is nothing the younger generation yearns for more eagerly 
than good advice. I know it has acquired a reputation 
for unmannerly scepticism and for indifference to the 
middle-aged: but that scepticism has its origin in much 
bad advice, and that indifference exists only where it is 
mutual. When Professor Stuart P. Sherman describes the 
essays in his recent volume’ as “Studies in Behalf of the 
Younger Generation,’ we turn a respectful ear to what 
he has to say; a great deal has been written in our de- 
spite, but very little in our behalf. Besides, Professor Sher- 
man’s tone has been steadily growing friendlier of late, 
and we feel that in him we have at least a disinterested 
critic. It is disconcerting, therefore, to find in the very 
first essay of the volume, that Professor Sherman is not 


‘aiming at us at all, not aiming at any “younger genera- 


tion” as we understand the phrase, but at Mr. Mencken, 
Mr. Dreiser, Mr. Spingarn, and others of his own 
estimable contemporaries—men for whom we may feel 
an honest respect, but who are by no means our spokes- 
men. It is hard lines to be taken totask for Mr. Mencken’s 
nihilism, for Mr. Dreiser’s jejune naturalism, for Mr. 
Spingarn’s zstheticism, when Professor Sherman has not 
made the effort to ascertain whether these are really our 
allegiances. I shall revert to the point later: but it is 
clear that he is not keenly aware of the tidal pulls which 
the “younger generation” actually feels. 

What makes Professor Sherman, in spite of this, a 
critic whom we recognize as a bird of a different feather 
from most of his coevals, is his lively sense of America’s 
spiritual predicament—and, along with that, our own. He 
sees as clearly as anyone how the old values of the 


frontier and the great expansion have lost their virtue, and 
how near bankruptcy our life has, on the spiritual level, 


come. “It is apparent,” he says, “that our civilization 
has failed to solve the human problem.” Here at last, 
we say, is an academic critic whose eye is on the centre 
of the stage and not on the boxes at the side. Here is 
a critic who sees the need for “a redintegration of the 
national spirit and its expression in literature.” And 
what is to be the principle of that redintegration? 
“A’ genuinely democratic humanism,’ says Professor 
Sherman; and by humanism he means, in part, a resusci- 
tation of the moral idealism or Puritanism which seems 
to him central in the American spirit. Neglecting 
“democracy” for the moment, let us inquire what Pro- 


Sana 
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fessor Sherman implies by “Puritanism.” In his essay 
on “What is a Puritan?” he first refutes the charges of 
grimness, asceticism, lack of tenderness and romantic 
feeling, brought against the Puritans, with somewhat 
unconvincing descriptions of seventeenth-century enthu- 
siasts; then proceeds to define the Puritan in terms which 
seem to us to apply not to these men in particular, but to 
heroic and defiant spirits in general. There is eloquence 
in what he says, but little helpfulness, for he has merely 
sketched the heroic character, and failed to show how 
it has dominated American life in any unusual degree. 
These are, he says, the essential features of the eternal 
Puritan: “dissatisfaction with the past, courage to break 
sharply from it, a vision of a better life, readiness to 
accept a discipline in order to attain that better life, and 
a serious desire to make that better life prevail.” 

Well, if that is the Puritan character, we may answer 
Professor Sherman that we do see a call for it in modern 
life, and that our leaders—for we have them—are men 
who do embody it. Our leaders are men who are dis- 
satisfied with the past and challenge us to break sharply 
from it; they have given us a vision of a better life and 
a serious desire to make it prevail. They have instilled 
into us a hatred of monopolistic industrialism, of organ- 
ized violence and obscurantism, of imperialistic nation- 
alism, of medieval supernaturalism, of all that makes 
possible a social life unanimated by the spark of the im- 
agination, unleavened by the yeast of the spirit. The vision 
of a better life that we have gained from them can be 
attained only with arduous discipline; but it will be a 
discipline based on no merely traditional precepts, a dis- 
cipline that will utilize all the knowledge that the modern 
mind has access to. Surely, then, this is the spirit of 
Puritanism, and surely Professor Sherman is with us? 
We should rejoice to count him as an ally, but he does 
not show us that we can. So far from being himself a 
Puritan, he seems to be in no fundamental way dissatisfied 
with the past, and his vision of the better life, when de- 
fined, eludes and cheats us. He taxes us, for example, 
with a devotion to “Art for art’s sake”; we do not recog- 
nize, he says, that the artist must concern himself with 
truth, morals, and democracy, must give art a social value. 
He misrepresents us: we reject “sestheticism”’ as deci- 
sively as he does; we demand that the artist be given a 
social role to play, and that the fine spirits of the past 
be brought to our side in the fight against the social 
maladjustment of our time. It is Professor Sherman him- 
self who, in the last ditch, deprives literature of its social 
force, and turns to “Socrates and Cicero, Petrarch and 
Montaigne,” as a refuge from contemporary life. “We 
do not belong,” he says, “to that society which you find 
so miserable and unsatisfactory. We belong to a cosmo- 
politan society which is as wide as humanity and as old 
as the world, and infinitely richer and more satisfactory 
than that composed of those men in the street who so 
highly excite your discontent.” And Professor Sherman, 
drawing his purple about him, retreats into the company 
of the great dead. 

It is a little difficult, you see, not to preserve our scep- 
ticism. There may be a real difference between the “Art 
for art’s sake” of the decadent zsthete, and the disdainful 
indifferentism of Professor Sherman: It is a difference 
we do not sharply perceive. We can not help feeling that, 
as a Puritan, his attacks upon the really malignant forces 
of modern life have been somewhat inconsiderable. We 
can not help feeling, furthermore, that his democratic 
ardour burns with an uncertain flame. He may be glad 
to know that we too are democrats, and expect that an 
“ever larger and larger company” will be brought to- 
gether in the clear warm light of culture. We are far 
less certain than he is, however, that democracy has been 
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realized in American life, or that it can be realized by our 
emancipating ourselves, as he bids us do, “from bondage 
to the present,” and neglecting the discontent of the men 
in the street. Professor Sherman’s onslaught upon Mrs. 
Gerould’s attenuated snobbishness is spirited and enter- 
taining; but Mrs. Gerould’s snobbishness is not what is 
thwarting the achievement of social democracy, and Pro- 
fessor Sherman, if he knew the modern mind, would know 
that. He suggests only too frequently, indeed, the spec- 
tacle of a warrior tilting at windmills—at supercilious 
short-story writers who are not very dangerous, and at 
a hardened younger generation which does not exist. His 
‘essays in our behalf, if they are sincere, are honestly 
appreciated; we should appreciate them even more if he 
would throw in his lot with those of our leaders—and 
he must know them—who are fighting the battles of the 
present in the terms which he uses but does not apply. 
What answer has he made, for example, to the voice of 
Randolph Bourne? That voice and those of Bourne’s 
living allies—not Mr. Mencken’s and Mr. Dreiser’s—are 
the voices we are hearkening to: among them Professor 
Sherman’s still rings a little hollow, and if its note is 
not definitely changed we may soon cease to hear it at all. 
Newton ARVIN. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Miss Ettiot’s book on Brazil* resembles in structure and in 
general merit her volume on Chile. It opens with a concise 
history of the Republic, which is followed by a series of 
chapters devoted chiefly to the material resources of the 
nation. It is only because of her haste that in treating the 
intellectual aspect and the writers of the country she does 
not maintain that level which in the other parts of the book 
inspires the reader with confidence; for she writes with 
something more than the perfunctory tone so often adopted by 
authors of such books, and she succeeds in communicating 
rather than simply stating her information. It is an injus- 
tice to Machado de Assis, for example, to dismiss him as 
the author of a “number of historical novels of great merit 
and interest,” and to list “Braz Cubas” and “Quincas Borba” 
as “historical novels dealing with colonial life.’ A reader 
approaching “Braz Cubas” in the hope of learning about 
Brazilian colonial life would come away with a strange, 
indeed incoherent, notion of that epoch. The truth is that 
Machado de Assis is primarily a novelist of the human soul 
with a penchant for portraying strange psychological states; 
one of the queerest dreams ever described occurs in an oft- 
cited passage from “Braz Cubas”’; and one might remark, 
in passing, that novelists nearer home who imagine that they 
have hit upon something original in typography would do 
well to peruse the external aspects of this signal production. 
It is misleading, too, to list Euclydes da Cunha’s epochal “Os 
Sert6es” as a novel, and one wonders how, in a list of novels 
reflecting social conditions, our author could have omitted 
Graga Aranha’s widely heralded “Chanaan,” which appeared 
originally in 1902, and treats of the Brazilian melting-pot. 
Barring such inadvertencies as these, however, the book is 
a distinct contribution to the literature of its class. 
I. G. 


THE thirteenth and final yolume of Chekhov’s tales in Mrs. 
Garnett’s translation? presents Chekhov in his lightest vein, 
being composed largely of those precious bagatelles which 
he wrote during the early ’eighties as contributions to humor- 
ous periodicals. Nearly all of them are adumbrations rather 
than achievements, hence their occasional laboriousness and 
lack of sureness. Aside from this flaw of immaturity, the 
volume possesses enough finesse, subtle humour, precision, 
and incisive analysis to satisfy the lover of Chekhov. Mrs. 
Garnett has performed a felicitous work in translating Chek- 
hov’s stories, and one hopes that she will proceed to the 
translation of his plays. One also hopes that her future 


1 “Brazil: To-day and To-morrow.” L, E. Elliot. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. $3.00. 
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work will come nearer to perfection by avoiding the. few 
errors, due to carelessness, of which she has been guilty in 
the past. Thus in the last volume of Chekhov's tales the 
reviewer has happened upon half a dozen linguistic gaucheries 
of a sort to which any reader may well take exception. The 
translator’s statement that it is “impossible” to obtain a 
chronological list of Chekhov’s works is unfortunate. The 
dates of most of the undated stories are to be found even in 
such an unpretentious edition as Ladyschnikow’s (Berlin). 
These are trifles which might be overlooked in a less excel- 
lent translation. 


A. K. 


THE writer of satire, if he hopes to be genuinely effective, 
wisely refrains from digging his spurs into his own mount. 
Even if he thinks it a spavined nag, instead of a worthy 
Pegasus, nothing is gained—and sometimes a great deal is 
lost—by advertising the fact. In other words, satire must 
trust its medium. Nothing is more fatal than an attitude of 
ill-concealed disparagement towards the means by which one 
rides into the tournament of ideas. His failure to be guided 
by this principle weakens Mr. Fitzgerald when he attempts a 
satirical comedy in “The Vegetable.’”* The opportunity for an 
adroit thrust was-in his grasp, but it is evident that the 
author rather looks down upon the dramatic form in which 
he has chosen to work. He patronizes it, and he patronizes 
the reader the moment he feels that the scene is becoming the 
least bit credible. As a consequence, the characters have about 
as much vitality as wax figures; his comedy becomes a comic 
strip, and the irony vanishes in thin air. Mr. Kelly, on the 
other hand, has that deep and abiding faith in the theatre that 
is inculcated by American vaudeville. In “The Torch-Bear- 
ers” he riddles the dramatic uplift from stem to stern, and 
runs a Steam-roller over all sorts of stage illusions; but not 
for an instant does he play with his medium. He “knows 
it’s loaded,” and his major concern is not to waste any am- 
munition. ‘The result is a delightful piece of foolery—a 
drama of intelligent nonsense. 


L. B. 


Mr. Gu&rarp is a skilful debater; he is as reasonable in his . 


advocacy of artificial language* as Swift was in his proposal 
for eating the babies. There is really nothing to be said 
against some perfected version of Esperanto or Ido; and 
if the enthusiasts for international language succeed in get- 
ting it spoken generally, a number of advantages will cer- 
tainly be gained. These will be counterbalanced by evils if, 
in learning an international language, people are discouraged 
from mastering the great native languages of the world, 
in which the largest human utterance of thousands of years 
is inviolably held. Mr. Guérard is well-informed, is not a 
fanatic, and shows a general knowledge of culture which 
absolves him from the charge of being a mere specialist. 
As a pamphlet his volume is almost a model. But, even as 
a pamphleteer, he uses everything a little too completely for 
his specific purpose, thus compromising the objectivity of 
opinions given with no arriére pensée. He has little apprecia- 
tion of the zsthetic content of language. He speaks slight- 
ingly and with misunderstanding of those to whom language 
is “a mysterious growth, far beyond the power of man to 
reproduce,” and dismisses with a smile “that mystico- 
sentimental and pseudo-scientific phraseology” which “with 


trifling variations, does duty against spelling-reform, woman ~ 


suffrage, pacifism, and other fads which are fast reshaping 
the world.” This confidence in the infallibility of reformers 
in reshaping the world, this belief that the world as reshaped 
by them will be something to which no one can bring ex- 
ception, is a little embarrassing. One should like to know 
what right professors, reformers and business men have to 
alter language. If their prime concern is not with language, 
if they have not the power to use it in a beautiful and 
significant way, as the artist uses it, their title to power 
over it is, to put it mildly, still to be established. We must 
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wait until the imaginative writers of the world show some 


general desire to create a new international language. Their 
advocacy of it, or rather their living manipulation of it, 


would be sufficient to convince the world. 


E. M. 


_ Amone sociologists, Professor Ogburn occupies an unusual 


position. Equipped with an appreciable measure of anthro- 
pological training, he has kept abreast of the progress of an- 
thropological thought, while at the same time he has fol- 


lowed the advances of psychological (especially psycho-an- 


alytic) theory and applied the statistical technique to prob- 
lems of specifically sociological import. He is thus remark- 
ably well fitted to serve as a general go-between and inter- 


_ preter in the field of the social sciences. His recent book’ is 


an unpretentious attempt to extract from the varied lines of 
work indicated some light on present problems. Its outstand- 
ing merit lies not in the solutions offered, which are avow- 
edly meagre and tentative, but in the lucidity with which the 
fundamental questions are defined. Thus, there is probably 
no clearer elementary exposition of the contrast between so- 
cila and biological heritage; in other words, of that anthro- 
pological concept of culture which offers such insuperable 
difficulties even to intelligent outsiders in adjacent branches of 
learning. Possibly the two ideas of greatest novelty in the 
book are the theories of survivals and of “cultural lag.” The 
former coincides largely with Marett’s view in the concep- 
tion that a survival is not necessarily a fossil but may play 
a definite part in the life of the people. The hypothesis of 
cultural lag involves the idea that when a specific cultural fea- 
ture is modified there is frequently a delay in changes that 
might reasonably be expected to follow. Some of the most 
suggestive pages are devoted to a study of this phenomenon, 
and statistical documentation is adduced for the history of 
workmen’s compensation for accidents. In general, however, 
the plan of the work excludes detailed discussion and is evi- 
dently designed to afford a rapid bird’s-eye view of the var- 
ious problems that arise from the facts of social change with- 
out corresponding organic modification of man’s original na- 
ture. This purpose is admirably achieved by virtue of the 


simplicity of exposition. In the interests of style, however, it | 


would be desirable to reduce the excessive repetition of words, 
excessive because not always essential for clarity. 
Rev Eel, 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


WE had been talking about the censorship and the subject 
continued to reverberate in our thoughts. We were some- 
what of the mind of Uncle Remus’s crawfishes, amiable, 
intelligent crawfishes who were capable, on occasion, of 
unloosing the fountains of the-earth but who were yet 


in imminent peril of the elephant’s foot. The elephant 


had passed so close to us that we had heard the buzzing 
of the gadflies about his flanks: the gadflies were all on 
our side, but how could they be expected to divert the 
monster’s course? He had only to take a lumbering 
step to the left, and what would become of our cheerful 
community? It was a matter of the merest chance where 
his foot might fall, for the elephant was plainly not given 
to discrimination. The point was that, obtuse, insensible, 
half blind, he was also indisputably shambling about, more 
or less on the rampage, and that we were in the way and 
had only, after all, the agility of crawfishes. We could 
fling the language round and draw up as many perambles 
with as many wharfo’es in them as we liked. The fact 
remained that when the elephant put his foot down, what- 
ever was under it was bound to be “squshed.” 


Tuat, I should say, was the general nature of our appre- 
hension, and I am far from thinking it entirely ill-founded. 
You never can tell, in a society like ours, a society like 
the sea with its mass-impulses, its tidal impulses, but with- 
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out the rhythm or the logicality ef the sea, a society that 
“moveth altogether if it move at all’—you never can tell 
upon what frail cabin on the coast the terrible surf is 
going to break. Or perhaps I should return to my zoolog- 
ical symbol, the elephant or the browsing bull in the field: 
it is so unconscious and yet so susceptible to the red rag 
faintly displayed on the farthest horizon. It is, to con- 
tinue the figure, an animal of the herd, impelled by the 
dim conscience of the herd, and the red rag is the emblem 
of rebellious individuality. There is that degree of inten- 
tion in the otherwise automatic movements of the guardian 
beast: it is aware of the slightest tremor of rebellion 
and on the alert to suppress it, whether (to return from 
the zoological sphere) it is a question of “clean” books 
or the Virgin Birth, of Alcohol or Darwinism. And the 
nation lies an open prairie before its irresponsible onrush. 
One looks in vain for a fence or a hedge or a ditch. 
There is no escape, in the last resort, within the three- 
mile limit. 


Ir is not that anything is going to happen; it is merely 
that anything, literally anything, might happen. It might 
become a penal offence to have “The Origin of Species” 
in one’s house or to be caught reading Rabelais on a park 
bench: is it not already so, in the State I inhabit, to have 
on one’s mantel a clock that is set to “daylight-saving” 
time? There is no more rhyme or reason in this matter 
than there is in the play of lightning in the summer sky: 
any bolt may strike, anywhere, at any time. Or rather 
there is one rhyme, one reason, one hidden law which 
the dire force obeys: it is the law of the will, the 
inscrutable will, of the largest majority, and it ever 
descends, with a meteor’s rush, on the “rights,” as they 
used to be called, of the individual. The right to think, 
the right to speak, the right to believe, conceive, imagine 
according to the convolutions of one’s own mind: that 
is what to-day calls aloft for justification, what lies 
behind the question of the censorship, what agitates the 
crawfishes and fills the elephant with fiery zeal. It is 
something to be able to unloose the fountains of the 
earth, but that is a sort of last card: it is played every 
two or three hundred years, and it causes the elephant 
a world of trouble. But the game of literature can not 
be carried on indefinitely at any such pitch as that; what 
it needs is peace and quiet and to be let alone, and that 
is the happy state it is continually on the point of losing. 
Not merely in America, not merely since the war: the 
elephant to-day is pretty much in possession of the field 
everywhere, but in America the case has its own special 
urgency. I wonder why? This, at any rate, was the 
burden of the confabulation with a reference to which I 
began these remarks. 


Nor to press the point too far into the abstract, has it 
ever been sufficiently considered to what an extent the 
general will to exist as a nation has acted as a check, 
in America, on the free development of the individual? 
The question is one for another Tocqueville, but we are 
plainly suffering now from the inevitable effects of the 
racial intermixture of the last half-century. The less a 
population has by nature in common the more it tends 
to impose upon itself a forced unity, the result being 
that the national will and the individual will come to be 
opposed to one another—a condition that is virtually 
bound to continue until the nation has really achieved 
the unity which, as a nation, it is driven to seek. Who 
can say how long a time the process will require or 
whether it will ever reach its consummation? We only 
know that so long as it lasts the life of the individual 
is destined to be subjected to the steam roller of the 
majority; and to the sense of this is to be attributed no 
doubt most of the defiant individualism of recent years. 
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